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Chronicle 


The War.—On the Western front the progress of 
the Allies has continued steadily. The British 
taken Lagnicourt, six miles northeast of Bapaume; fur- 

ther south they have advanced a mile 


have 


Bulletin, Mar. 26, 


, from Ytres and occupied Neuville 
p.m.-April 2, p.m. 


Bourjonval, and still further south, 
after pushing forward their line so as to include Equan- 
court, Guyencourt, Lieramont, Villers-Faucon and Saul- 
court, they again advanced a mile on a front of six miles, 
capturing Ruyalcourt, Sorel-le-Grand and Fins, west of 
le Catelet, and in a further advance, Vermand and Savy 
Meanwhile the French have devoted their atten- 
Here 


wood. 
tion mainly to the territory east of the Aillette. 
they have driven the Germans from the lower forest of 
Coucy and from the villages of Folembray, Petit Barisis, 
Vermeuil, Coucy-le-Ville and la Feuillée. The French 
line from Vregny to Margival has also been very active. 
South of the Ailette on the Laon road it has reached the 
outskirts of Vauxillon and Laffaux. 

In Palestine the British have gained an important vic- 
tory over the Turks in the Wadi Ghuzzeh, south of the 
city of Gaza. Recent reports make it clear that the occu- 
pation of Hebron, announced some weeks ago, did not 
take place, Shellal having been confused in dispatches for 
Shalal. It now appears that the British at the point of 
their furthest advance are fifty, not fifteen, miles south 
of Jerusalem. 

The United States Government has officially replied 
to the proposal submitted by the German Government 
on February 10, 1917. Dr. Ritter on that date suggested 
that Article 23 of the treaty of 1799 be reinterpreted and 
supplemented so as to insure to German ‘subjects and 
German property remaining in the United States, in the 
event of war breaking out between the two countries, 
the same treatment in many respects as that enjoyed 
by neutral subjects and neutral property in the United 
States. Mr. Lansing, in his note to Dr. Ritter says: 


After due consideration I have to inform you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not disposed to look with favor 
upon the proposed agreement to alter or supplement the meaning 
of Article 23 of this treaty. The position of the Government of 
the United States, which might under other conditions be dif- 
ferent, is due to the repeated violations by Germany of the 
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Treaty of 1828 and the articles of the treaties of 1785 and 1799, 
revised by the Treaty of 1828. 


After giving in detail some of the violations to which 
Germany’s attention has been called in each instance, Mr. 
Lansing declares that it “ would appear that the mutu- 
ality of the undertaking has been destroyed by the con- 
duct of the German authorities.” 


In view of the clear violations by the German authorities of 
the plain terms of the treaties in question, solemnly concluded 
on the mutual understanding that the 
would be faithfully kept; in view further of the disregard of the 
canons of international courtesy and the comity of nations in the 
treatment of innocent American citizens in Germany, the Gov- 
erment of the United States cannot perceive any advantage which 
would flow from further engagements, even though they were 
merely declaratory of international law, entered into with the 
Imperial German Government in regard to the meaning of any 
of the articles of these treaties, or as supplementary to them. 


obligations hereunder 


The State Department is of the opinion that it ‘ would 
be manifestly unjust and inequitable to gequire one party 
to an agreement to observe its stipulations and to permit 
the other party to disregard them,” and that therefore 
the United States need not hold itself bound in virtue 
of the treaties in question to accord German subjects and 
property, the treatment that Germany desires; neverthe- 
less it is generally agreed that the status of such subjects 
and property will in no sense suffer on account of the 
repudiation of the treaty obligations. President Wilson 
has already made this abundantly clear in his official 
declarations concerning the matter. 


France.—The war has not cooled the fervor of Cath- 
olic leaders in the cause of the social action which they 
deem so necessary for the regeneration of the country. 
; : The present crisis has shown them 
Catholics and Present-  - ; 
certain lines along which they must 
now work in order to respond to the 
needs of the times and they have not been slow to fol- 
low them up. This year as in 1915 and 1916 “ Diocesan 
Day ” in Paris was the occasion of a splendid manifesta- 
tion in favor of the Catholic works connected with the 


Day Problems 


war. The morning and evening sessions were presided 


oVer by Cardinal Amette, assisted by Mgr. Durfort, 
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Bishop of Langres; M. l’Abbé Garriguet, the Superior 
of St. Sulpice, whose little book, “ The Social Value of 
the Gospel” is one of the classics on the question it 
Mer. Odelin, Director-General of Catholic Works 
and Mgr. Baudrillart, Rector of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris. This year, while the war-works were by no 
means forgotten, the speakers and managers of the 
Council referred in a special manner to the needs of the 
Catholic and social body after the war. M. Jordan spoke 
of marriage and the declining birth-rate. The eloquent 
Professor of the Sorbonne stated that the question of 
the depopulation of France was already a serious one 
before the war. He asked: “ What would it become, 
after hundreds of thousands of the strongest and the 
best youths of the land had been slaughtered?” Reme- 
dies, he said, had undoubtedly been proposed. They 
rested on self-interest, pecuniary advantage, patriotism. 
These were insufficient. The solution of the question 
was to be found only in the Christian principles of con- 


treats ; 


jugal morality. 

Father Gillet, the well-known Dominican, spoke of 
two evils threatening the life of France, alcoholism and 
tuberculosis, Religion alone could save the country 
from their ravages. Though prevalent before the out- 
break of the war, alcoholism had gone on increasing with 
alarming rapidity. In 1913 the average consumption of 
alcohol per person in France was four and a half liters. 
The speaker calculated that it now amounts to 75 liters. 
As to the ravages of tuberculosis, he maintained that 
while the relation between the disease and religion was 
not at first apparent, the partial cause of the wide-spread- 
ing evil was the loose-living and immorality of the 
younger generation. Both evils, he said, could be done 
away with if mgn would practise the Christian virtues 
of purity and self-control. M. Victor Bucaille, Vice- 
President of the Catholic Association of French Youth, 
spoke on the prospect of progress after the war. In 
closing the sessions, Cardinal Amette, while auguring for 
a happy future for the religious condition of France after 
the struggle, warned all present that they must not in- 
dulge in the illusory hope that they would be left in 
peace by the enemies of the Church. On the contrary 
they must ‘expect that life would be made hard for them 
if they wished to live in accordance with their Faith. He 
expressed the wish that the “ Sacred Union” so much 
spoken of during the war, would be preserved, not only 
among Catholics, as it had been done, but also between 
Catholics and Frenchmen professing other beliefs, but 
all united in the love of their common country. 


Ireland.—According to the /rish Weekly Independent 
the country is on the whole comparatively free from 


crime. At a time when political agitation runs high and 
sO many causes conspire to keep 
A Fair , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Irishmen in a state of unrest, the fair 

Record 


record established by the country is 


singularly gratifying. The /ndependent says that the 
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references made by the Judges at the Spring Assizes to 
the general state of the country’can be summarized in a 
few words. The cases before them are few, and the con- 
dition of the particular county or city satisfactory. In 
some few areas, says the /ndependent, agrarian troubles 
are not yet extinct, but they persist in a very much sub- 
dued form. The decline in ordinary crime is continuous 
as is conclusively proven by the Report of the Irish 
Prisons Board for 1915-1916. A decrease in the daily 
average of prisoners in custody has been recorded each 
successive year since 1909. At the same time, continues 
the Dublin journal, genuine alarm is felt in Great Britain 
at the serious increase in juvenile crime. The Irish 
Prisons Board reports that the number of young offend- 
ers committed to the Borstal Institution in 1915 was 30 
as against 49 in 1914. The Prison Board regrets, adds 
the /ndependent, that more advantage is not taken by 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction of the faculties for 
sending youths repeatedly convicted of petty offenses to 
the Borstal Institution, where they would have a decided 
chance of reformation. As the proportion of those dis- 
charged from the institution who are known to be doing 
well is eighty per cent, the “ success of the Borstal treat- 
ment with the limited number of those who have under- 
gone it in Ireland is well established.” Happily, con- 
cludes the /ndependent, there does not seem to be much 
need for extending its benefits. 


Italy.—Filippo Meda is Minister of Finance in the 
Boselli Cabinet. An interesting sketch of his career is 
given in the March number of Studies, from which we 
gather the following details. Born in 
January, 1869, Filippo Meda was not 
yet nineteen when he became presi- 
dent of the Milanese Young Men’s Association and urged 
its members to begin a campaign in defense of Catholic 
principles. After nearly thirty years the association is 
still active. Soon after he founded the Gabinetto Catto- 
lico Milanese and started a paper to aid him in his work, 
the propagation and defense of Catholic truth by means 
of tracts, conferences and lectures. Two years after he 
founded the Elettore Cattolico, a journal which was to 
exercise a lasting influence on the Catholic movement in 
Milan. At the same time he began a series of miniature 
biographies, comprising sketches of O’Connell, Wind- 
thorst, Ketteler, De Mun, Cardinal Lavigerie, etc. A 
project of a cheap popular Catholic library series was 
started by him but failed through lack of funds. 

Leo XIII’s Encyclical Rerum Novarum was published 
the year in which the Elettore Cattolico was founded. 
The Encyclical and the interest it aroused turned Meda’s 
attention to the social question. He adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Pope as the only solution for the evils of the 
day. After receiving the degree of Doctor of Literature 
from the Scientific and Literary Institute of Milan and 
that of Doctor of Laws from the University of Genoa, 
he joined the staff of the Osservatore Cattolico. 


Filippo Meda 


























Two papers then divided the Catholics of Milan. One, 
represented by their organ, the Liga Lombarda, was 
anxious to avoid friction with non-Catholic parties and 
was not disinclined to accept the political situation then 
prevailing ; it was rather suspicious of new developments 
within the Catholic body and was opposed to the demo- 
cratic aspirations which found expression in the Osserva- 
tore. The editor of the Osservatore was Don Davide 
Albertario, the advocate of Christian democracy, and of 
complete abstention from national politics. In this Al- 
bertario was following the guidance and advice of Leo 
XIII, but he was somewhat of an extremist in his views 
and roused serious opposition among the older men but 
won the support of the younger generation. Meda ac- 
cepted the non-expedit, Leo’s policy of non-intervention 
in national politics, but thought that it was a decree called 
forth by the circumstances, and that it was not always to 
last. ‘‘ Preparation in abstention” became his motto, 
and he urged political, economic and social preparedness 
upon his Catholic countrymen so that at the right mo- 
ment they might be ready. In the field of municipal and 
provincial politics, which by the decree of Leo XIII, was 
open to Catholics, Meda drilled his followers for the 
larger contests which were to come. When in 1898 
Albertario was imprisoned in consequence of troubles in 
Milan, of which Christian Democrats and Socialists alike 
were supposed to be guilty, Meda took his place as 
editor-in-chief of the Osservatore. In 1Ig02 he was 
elected a member of the Provincial Council. Then the 
Liga Lombarda and the Osservatore were fused into the 
Unione which latter soon became the /talia with Meda in 
command. In 1904, as the non-expedit was still in force, 
he refused to become a candidate for Parliament. In 
1909, however, he was elected and returned in 1913. In 
1911 he became Vice-President and in 1913 President of 
the Provincial Council of Milan. When the Boselli 
Cabinet was formed he was made Minister of Finance. 
Throughout Italy his name stands for Catholic and demo- 
cratic principles and for true progress. 


Rome.—The generous efforts of the Holy Father to 
alleviate the sufferings of the war victims in Poland and 
Belgium are a matter of history. His charity has now 
been stirred by the sad plight of the 
Lithuanians. Placed between the 
opposing armies of Russia and Ger- 
many, the inhabitants of that country have been reduced 
to a pitiable condition of want and suffering. In order 
to assist them, his Holiness has sent to Mgr. Karevic, 
Bishop of Lamogizia, a gift of 20,000 francs ($4,000). 
The contribution was accompanied by a touching letter 
from Cardinal Gasparri, voicing the sentiments of the 
Pontiff. The following extracts give evidence of the 
heartfelt sympathy of the Pope for his afflicted children: 


The Pope and the 


Lithuanians 


The sad news had come to the Holy Father that the lot 
of the Lithuanian population, owing to the ravages of war, 
was indescribably miserable. Throughout their afflicted country 
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there were everywhere signs of waste and woe, fields reduced 
to the appearance of a desert and cities lying in squalor and 
ruin. But what stili more touched the heart of the common 
Father was the information given him by the Central Lithuanian 
Committee, that the charity of their brethren throughout the 
world, so nobly exercised toward other victims of the war, and 
particularly those of Belgium and Poland, has not yet reached 
the inhabitants of Lithuania. 

After assuring the Lithuanians that the Holy Father 
prays for them in their distress, the Cardinal adds: 

Wishing, however to help also personally in alleviating their 
distress, in the measure permitted by present straitened condi- 
tions and the constant increase of urgent needs, his Holiness 
deigns to send them the enclosed sum of 20,000 francs, a token 
if not of the riches, at least of the love of the Father of the 
poor. 

Knowing, furthermore, from the hard experience of 
months of war, how necessary it is that the contributions of the 
whole world should come to the assistance of the wants of the 
Lithuanians, he recognizes that help is to be looked for from 
those whose condition even if affected by the present scourge, 
is, nevertheless, comparatively prosperous. For this the 
Holy Father, on the lines already adopted in favor of Poland, 
authorizes your Lordship and the other Bishops of Lithuania 
to invite ‘their brother Bishops throughout the world to make 
arrangements that on some feast day during the current year, 
for instance, the Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension, 
public prayers be held in all Catholic churches and a charitable 
collection to be made on behalf of the poor Lithuanians. 


thirty 


end 


The Lithuanians in the United States have already 
listened to the appeal of the Holy Father and of their 
suffering countrymen. 


Russia.— Dispatches coming from Petrograd early in 
the week announced that the Social Democrats had pub- 
lished a declaration favoring a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and expressing a willingness 
to wait for their long-desired re- 
The document in question 


The Revolution’s 


Developments 
forms. 


reads in part as follows: 

The program of the new Government is satisfactory to a suf- 
ficient extent. The present state of the bourgeoisie and capi- 
talistic society no doubt precludes the possibility of changing 
the present revolution into a social one. Any effort in that di- 
rection might precipitate a counter-revolution and bring about 
the return of the monarchy. The necessary democratic con- 
trol of the work of the new Government can be achieved best 
by participation in the temporary administration of representa- 
tives of the workmen’s democracy and a wide and stable or- 
ganization of the popular forces and the army. We appeal to 
workmen, soldiers and deputies to assist the temporary Gov- 
ernment in the realization of a program of freedom and j 
preparation for the national convention, keeping at the sae 
time their full political independence. Only when the election 
for the national convention shall begin shall we present in full 
our demands for agrarian and social reform. 

As for the Grand Dukes and royal Princes, they have 
sent the following joint telegram to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment: 

Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, Nicholas Michaelovitch, 
Alexander Michaelovitch and his family; Boris Vladimirovitch, 
Serge Michaelovitch, Georges Michaelovitch and Dmitre Con- 
staninovitch and Princes Gabriel Constaninovitch, Igor Con- 
staninovitch and Alexander of Oldenburg, inspired by love of 
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country, have associated themselves entirely in the considera- 
tions expressed in the act of abdication signed by Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch and express at the same time the firm 
resolution to support in every way the Provisional Government. 
\s to their appanage the Grand Dukes express the opinion that 
in consequence of this act it becomes the property of the State. 

M. Rodzianko, President of the Duma, is reported 
to have received a delegation from the army which 
“ All the officers and soldiers will defend the 
They will faith- 
fully obey the Provisional Government and will strike the 
Germans to the last man.” Archbishop Okhotomski, the 
new Metropolitan of Petrograd, has published a pas- 
toral letter explaining that Nicholas Romanoff’s abdica- 


declared: 
Duma to the last drop of their blood. 


tion necessarily absolves the clergy from the allegiance 
they owed the Czar, and a Reuter dispatch says that the 
revolution has produced no serious disturbance in the 
Russian market. On March 31 it was announced that 
the Provisional Government has decided to abolish the 
death penalty and to modify commercial laws that re- 
strict the trade of Jews and foreign subjects. 

‘Polish brothers, for you also the hour of great deci- 
sions has struck. Free Russia calls you to her ranks in 
the fight for the liberty of the people, 

tion that the Provisional Government 
The 


” runs a proclama- 


Free Poland 
ree Polane has addressed to the Poles. 


Promised is . 
a new inde- 


document assumes that 
pendent Poland” formed of all the three separate parts 
will now take shape, and announces that the Poles will de- 
termine the form of their government at a constitutional 
assembly to be held at the capital of Poland on a basis 
of universal suffrage. “ May the ancient appeal of the 
glorious precursors, of your liberation,” says the procla- 
mation, “ be preached with new and irresistible strength.” 
The Catholics of Poland, whom Russia has persecuted so 
long and so cruelly, must find such language as the fore- 


going rather bewildering. 


Spain.—Reuter’s, Havas and wireless press dispatches, 
largely quoted on March 209, gave a rather gloomy view 
of the political and economic conditions of the country. 

The Official Gazette at Madrid, ac- 


Internal ‘ s 
cording to the first-named agency 


published on March 29 a decree sus- 
The 


Disorders 


pending constitutional guarantees in the kingdom. 
same agency stated that the Spanish Government had 
announced that it would adopt measures made necessary 
for the preservation of order in view of an appeal to the 
people, which it considered seditious. The signers of the 
appeal, whose names are not given, have been arrested. 
According to the dispatch, the Cabinet had taken the 
matter into its own hands and would deal with it sum- 
marily. Later dispatches show that some of these an- 
nouncements were exaggerated and that the Government, 
so far, seems able to deal with the difficulty. 

There are elements however in the situation which 
cause men of all parties serious alarm. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, there has been internal dissension as 
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to the attitude of the country toward it, and during the 
last few months, owing to the sharpening of the German 
submarine campaign, the food shortage has aggravated 
the trouble. Alarmists point out the similarity to the 
first steps towards the Russian revolution, which started 
with political unrest deepened by the food shortage. 
Germany’s submarine warfare has sunk many Spanish 
vessels, has tied up most of the others and virtually 
stopped her foreign trade. In consequence of this the 
country has been threatened with an industrial crisis. 
Another cause of dissension has been Spain’s war policy. 
The court, the clergy, the army have been reported, 
though not always on good grounds, to be in sympathy 
with the Central Powers. Business interests and the 
people generally are reported to be in favor of the Allies. 
It is natural that there should be a diversity of views. 
3ut the country has stood behind the King and the Gov- 
ernment in their official policy of neutrality. What will 
be the outcome of the present movement which seems so 
far to be under the control of the Government, it is diffi- 
cult to foretell. In their least alarming aspect they are 
but the continuation of the disorders and strikes which 
were reported during the last year. In December a gen- 
eral strike of twenty-four hours was called by the labor 
organizations as a protest against the increased price of 
food. In January rioting and incendiarism at Saragossa 
were reported. Last summer the railway employees 
struck and for a week Spain was under martial law. 


Sweden.—Strict neutrality will be the policy of the 
new Swedish Cabinet. The of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold in the post of Premier, Mr. Carl Swartz, has 
issued the following statement which 
has been received by the people, .if 
not with enthusiasm, at least with 


successor 


New Cabinet 


satisfaction and respect. 

In conformity with the principles laid down by his Majesty 
in charging me with the formation of a new Ministry, the first 
duty of the Government will be to follow faithfully the sound 
policy of impartial neutrality which his Majesty and the former 
Ministry successfully carried out. It is true that the difficulties 
have lately increased more and more, but the Government re- 
gards such a policy as the surest means of finding a solution to 
such problems. In striving to prevent the country from being 
involved in the world-war, while fearlessly maintaining its inde- 
pendence, the Cabinet hopes to gain the support of the Riksdag 
and the Swedish people. Certain questions concerning the com- 
mercial policy of the country which are very important for the 
feeding of our people and for the maintenance of our indus- 
tries will be the subjects of special consideration for the Cabinet. 
Negotiations to this end will be begun immediately. 


The members of the new Cabinet, in addition to the 
Premier are as follows: Admiral S. A. A. Lindman, 
Foreign Minister; M. Stenberg, Minister of Justice; Col. 
Akerman, Minister of War; Capt. Hans Ericson, Minis- 
ter of Marine; O. F. von Sydow, Minister of Finance ; 
M. Mammarstroem, Minister of Instruction; M. Bahl- 
berg, Minister of Agriculture; Haakon Ericson and M. 
Falk, Ministers without portfolio. 
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Robert EK. Speer and Two Lotteries 


RicHarD H. TIerney, S.J. 


HE “ pure Gospel” is a wonderful document which 

was discovered by Luther, explained by Calvin and 
illustrated by Henry VIII, all good mep and true, espe- 
cially the first and last. So powerful is the effect of 
this evangel that it passes the understanding of unfortu- 
nate creatures who, despite heroic attempts at enlighten- 
ment, still sit in the darkness diffused over the earth by 
the lowly Nazarene who had the unfortunate habit of 
preaching charity and scrupulous regard for truth. 
However, though this be true, it is sometimes given to 
those not preordained to glory to catch at the robes of 
certain latter-day saints, as they sit in sumptuous draw- 
ing-rooms or skim over the country in expensive cars 
searching perhaps for a place where they may lay their 
apostolic heads. In that hour the unelect behold men 
who have written many a pamphlet on the glory of 
reunion, filled with a zeal for the discovery of “ Romish ” 
corruption. Where there is a scandal or a semblance of 
a scandal, there the apostles are, busy as the buzzard 
that whirls in exquisite delight around carrion. No place 
is too dangerous for the evangelist, provided his stipend 
is fat, no obstacle is too great for him, not even the 
truth. Saints are made cardinals in order to lend ficti- 
tious weight to spurious citations against the priesthood, 
fallen women are converted into abbesses who forgot 
their rings in their wild hurry to escape from a window 
on the fourth gallery of a House of the Good Shepherd. 
It is a most interesting vocation, this slaying of the 
reputation of “ Romanists,” almost as fascinating as 
spearing devil fish, and much more profitable. 

Now and then Robert E. Speer, “ Secretary of the 
3oard of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A.” goes a-fishing for the Roman octopus, 
with what success readers can judge. A few week’s 
since, the fish was the priesthood ; last May, the fish was 
the Bishop of Panama. The feat of spearing the Bishop 
points a moral and adorns a tale. This tale began in 
3altimore, a pleasant city of gentle people. The evan- 
gelist told a shocked audience there “ that he saw a lottery 
in operation in the Archbishop’s yard at Panama and 
heard that the prelate made $5,000 a week from it.” 
There is no archbishop in Panama, but, as is clear, that 
does not prevent him from possessing a yard there. To 
the aforesaid statement of Mr. Speer, the Bishop of 
Panama replied: 

Everybody in this city knows that the lottery belongs to a 
company in which ‘the Bishop does not participate and with 
which he has absolutely nothing to do. If held on the ground- 
floor of the building, this is because it was established there 
at its foundation, in virtue of a contract that has not yet expired. 


The octopus had escaped? Not at all, it was simply at 


bay. Brave Robert merely needed help. He got it. An 
Anglo-Catholic, one Mr. Morehouse, editor of the Liv- 
Church, from Milwaukee, booted and 
spurred, and Henry VIII and Calvin were made 
friends that day. The octopus of Panama was slain in 
this most skilful fashion: 


ing rushed 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Your inquiry gives opportunity to refer to a statement in 
AMERICA, May 6, 1916, page 86, with regard to the relationship 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Panama to the Panama lottery. 
The editorial in AMERICA embodied a letter from the Bishop of 
Panama, in which he said: 


Everybody in this city knows that the aforesaid lottery 
belongs to a company in which the Bishop does not par- 
ticipate and with which he has absolutely nothing to do. If 
held on the ground-floor of the building this is because it 
was established there at its foundation, in virtue of a con- 
tract that has not yet expired. 


At the time this editorial appeared, Mr. Frederick C. More- 
house, editor of the Living Church, requested a correspondent 
of his in the Canal Zone, in whom he had full confidence, to 
report on this matter, and he received from him the following 


letters: 


Referring to the connection of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Panama with the Panama Lottery, I beg to hand you the 
following statement of facts in regard to the matter: J. 
Gabriel Duque, a native of Cuba and a naturalized American 
citizen, was granted exclusive rights to conduct a lotterv for 
25 years, in January, 1884. The original concession expiring 
in 1909, it was extended for 10 years from January 10, 1909. 
Immediately upon the organization of the company, quarters 
were rented in the episcopal palace, on the first floor; the 
second floor being occupied as priests’ quarters and as a 
diocesan seminary, and the third floor by the Bishop of the 
diocese of Panama. Certain shares were given to the then 
Bishop of the diocese, the number and value of which I do 
not know. At the office of the lottery company today I was 
informed that the present distribution of shares to religious 
objects is as follows: Diocesan Seminary, 120 shares; 
Bolivar Orphan Asylum, 20 shares; San Felipe Orphanage, 
100 shares; San José Orphanage, 30 shares. I inquired for 
Mr. Duque personally but the information was readily given 
to me by a responsible employee in his absence by reason of 
illness. 

At the present time, no shares are held in the Bishop’s 
own name, and the proceeds of the shares held by the three 
orphan asylums are now paid to the Panamanian Govern- 
ment, and distribution made to the various beneficiaries. The 
seminary gets its proceeds directly. This seminary is a very 
modest affair. I shall endeavor to ascertain the exact 
number of students and advise you by the next outgoing 
mail, and I shall endeavor to learn the approximate value 
of the 120 shares. It must be quite large. I think the 
“$5,000 a week” to which Mr. Speer refers must mean 
$5,000 silver, or Panamanian currency, the value of which is 
$2,500 U. S. currency. The rental from the quarters 
occupied by the lottery company is undoubtedly quite large, 
for it is one of the most desirable locations in all the city. 
Under separate cover, I am sending you an illustrated hand- 
book of Panama, and one of the pictures will give you a 
glimpse of the episcopal palace. The building is surmounted 
by a large cross; there is a niche in which there is a figure 
of some saint; and the sign of the lottery company is quite 
conspicuous. The whole makes a very deep impression upon 
the mind of the visitor. The drawings are held every 
Sunday immediately after high Mass. I have never seen the 
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public drawings, but I am informed that they take place in 
the patio of the palace, the crowds, however, extending well 
out into the streets. 


Replying further to your inquiry respecting the connec- 
tion of the Roman Church in Panama with the Panama lot- 


tery loday, I saw Mr. Duque, the owner of the lottery, 
and he confirmed all the information given me the other day 
and which I sent you on Thursday, and added that he paid 
the Bishop $125, gold, per month, as rental, and also $250, 
gold, per month, towards the diocesan seminary; $375.00 in 
all Occasionally, drawings are given on behalf of some 
church, as for example, the cathedral, which received $4,500, 
gold, at the most recent drawing. The present Bishop re- 
ceives nothing in his own name, although predecessors of his 
have, but as to whether distribution is made to the seminary 
not, of course, he, Duque, knows nothing. 
[ take this opportunity to correct my statement that the 
seminary meets on the second floor of the palace. This was 
until recently but at present it meets in another building. 
Yours very truly, 
Ropert E. SPEER. 
That is all very clear. Of course, it does not sub- 


stantiate Robert E. Speer’s original charges. But that 
is neither here nor there. The octopus is dead, that alone 

sut the pestiferous creature would not stay 
It came to life, as this document amply testifies. 


counts. 


dead. 


Mr. J. Gasrie, Dugue, 

Dear Sir: I request you to take notice of the enclosed docu- 
ment, and in order to refute the calumnies in it against the 
Church of Panama, concerning the lottery of which you are the 
director, in homage and honor to truth, I request you, I repeat, 
to answer these questions: (1) Has the present Bishop of 
Panama ever held any shares in the lottery, either in his own 
name, or as Bishop in the name of the Church? (2) Does the 
Bishop of Panama participate in the lottery, either as share- 
holder, or agent or in any other way? (3) Did my predecessors 
maintain an attitude different from mine in regard to the afore- 
said points? (4) The 120 shares which appear in favor of the 
seminary of this diocese, were they bought by my predecessors, 
or were they a gift that you made to help in the support of the 
aforesaid seminary? (5) Is it true that the Bishop of Panama 
receives $5,000 in gold or silver weekly from the lottery? (6) Is 
it true that the aforesaid lottery operates for the Bishop of 
Panama as if he were its proprietor? (7) What is the reason 
why the office of the lottery is established on the ground-floor 
of the seminary? (8) Is it true that the drawings take place in 
the yard (patio) of the palace? (9) Is it true that the cathedral 
received $4,500 in gold from the most recent drawings of the 
lottery? (10) Is it true that you had an interview with Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, or with any representative, in which you said 
that, besides the $125.00 in gold which you paid for rent, you 
gave $250.00 in gold monthly to the seminary? 

Thanking you in advance for an early answer of which I shall 
make use in defense of the Church, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
i WIiiiam, 


Bishop of Panama. 


That is a frank, manly letter covering the whole issue. 
This answer is equally satisfactory. 


The Rt. Rev. Witt1am Rojas y ARRIETA, 


Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir: Without delay I hasten to answer, 
in the following manner, the ten points contained in your 
respected letter under date of March 2. (1) Your Lordship has 
never held any shares in the lottery, either in your own name, 
or as Bishop in the name of the Church. (2) The Bishop of 
Panama does not participate in the lottery either as shareholder, 
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or as agent, or as representative of the Church, or in any other 
way. (3) Neither did the predecessors of your Lordship partici- 
pate in the lottery of Panama as shareholders, or as agents, or 
as representatives of the Church, or in any other way whatso- 
ever. (4) The diocesan seminary owns 120 shares, which I 
personally donated to help in the support of the ecclesiastical 
school. (5) It is not true that the Bishop of Panama receives 
$5,000 in gold or silver, either weekly or annually from the 
lottery of Panama. (6) The lottery of Panama operates as 
an anonymous corporation, domiciled in this city, owner of 
4,000 shares, of which none belongs to the Bishop of Panama. 
(7) When the lottery of Panama was founded it occupied the 
ground-floor of the municipal palace, hired from the munici- 
pality. Later, on account of the poor condition of the building, 
it was transferred to the ground-floor of the episcopal palace, 
where it pays $125.00 in gold for monthly rent. (8) The draw- 
ings of the lottery take place every Sunday at 10 o’clock A. M. 
in the office of the lottery of Panama, and are witnessed by the 
Mayor of the city and two honorable residents of the city and 
by the public desiring to assist. (9) The Cathedral of Panama 
did not receive a single cent from the most recent drawings of 
the lottery of Panama. A long time ago a special drawing was 
made for its benefit, which produced $1,000 in gold ($2,000 in 
silver). (10) It is false, with absolute falsehood, that I have 
had an interview with Robert E. Speer, and still more false that 
I have given the absurd information which appears in the docu- 
ment you sent me. I am happy to profit by this occasion to 
defend the honor of the Church so stupidly calumniated by its 
enemies, through the lottery of Panama. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Gasrie, DuQue. 


Thus does the pure Gospel work itself out in zeal for 
others’ faults, in false or ambiguous statements, in un- 
holy warfare upon God’s Church. 

But now the story shifts from Panama to New York. 
It was the year 1814: Robert E. Speer was still a pros- 
pect, a holy one, no doubt, but yet a mere prospect for all 
that. So, too, was Mr. Morehouse. But alas, for them, 
they had predecessors of whom they should be sore 
ashamed, even though their church is proud of those olden 
gentlemen. For instance there is the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
at the mention of whose name American Presbyterians 
bow in reverence. In 1814 he was president of Union 
College, at a time when the State legislature was peti- 
tioned to give financial aid to that institution. Robert 
E. Speer, the Calvinist, and Mr. Morehouse, the Epis- 
copalian, had not yet joined hands in amity. Hence it 
happened that the then Protestant Episcopal Columbia 
College brawled against Union and presented a counter- 
claim to the legislature for assistance. There was a 
lively row which resulted in “an act instituting a 
lottery for the promotion of literature and for other 
purposes.” As a consequence of this act—steady, 
Messrs. Speer and Morehouse—Union College under 
the presidency of the eminent Presbyterian, Mr. Nott, 
profited to the extent of $200,000, a huge fortune in 
those days, while Columbia under the presidency of the 
Episcopal minister, Dr. Harris, was awarded the land 
“known by the name of Botanic Garden in the Ninth 
Ward of New York City and lately conveyed to the 
people of this State by David Hosack.” More than that, 





























in 1819 the legislature repealed the provisions which 
enjoined that Columbia should occupy the lottery land 
or an adjacent tract, and vested in the college title in 
fee simple to twenty acres of public property, without 
restrictions or charges of any kind. It is not clear that 
this land was ever used for collegiate purposes. It was 
rented and returned huge revenues to Columbia. And 
today the major portion of the tract, one of the most 
valuable plots in the world, is still owned by the college. 

Much more might be said of these transactions, but 
sufficient has been exposed to show that the pious prede- 
cessors of Messrs. Speer and Morehouse had a most 
practical and efficacious love of the lottery. Should the 
“ pure gospellers ” of today survive the shock caused by 
these facts, they may hereafter lift up their sanctified 
voices against the real transactions of their coreligion- 
ists at home, instead of clamoring against fictions in 
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Panama or Timbuctoo. But perhaps this is too much to 
expect of them. They are zone-saints who seem to think 
that virtue is a matter of geographical position. A 
lottery in New York is holy, especially if the Papists do 
not profit by it; in Panama it is a crime, especially if a 
bishop can be connected with it by hook or by crook. 

The hypocrisy of it! The world must be filled with 
evangelical clamor against a good bishop falsely charged 
with intimate connection with so simple a thing as a 
lottery, while Mr. Speer has yet to puff his zealous 
cheeks with equal vehemence against the godlessness 
at home, which is represented by millions of unbaptized 
people, by innumerable divorces, by birth-control, by 
prostitution which is crowding our cities with priestesses 
of sin, and by all kinds of filthiness. Abused, outraged 
Panama and South America may well smile at the pure 
Gospel and pure gospellers. 


Living Creatures 


BERTRAM C. WINDLE, M.D., F.R.S. 


Association for the Advancement of Science dis- 
cussed the problem of heredity. In the course 
of his address he confessed the inability of embryology, 
the science of dealing with the development of the in- 
dividual from the primitive germ, and of cytology, which 
teaches us all we know of that primitive germ and cells 
in general, to give any information about the method and 
laws of inheritance. Moreover, he delivered himself of 
this illuminating expression of opinion: “I suspect 
rather that their properties,” i. e., the properties of the 
elements which in his opinion convey the hereditary 
characters, “ depend on some phenomenon of arrange- 
ment.” A little clear thinking would surely have made 
it evident that “ arrangement ” implies an arranger, just 
as law necessarily postulates the existence of a law- 
maker. The writer in question, we may feel sure, would 
not admit this, for in other parts of his address he 
empties the vials of his contempt on those who incline 
to “ mysticism,” which being interpreted means a belief 
in a Creator and a Sustainer of nature. His view is of 
course distorted, for it entails the idea that everything 
that is, has come to be by pure accident. The more 
we know about natural operations the more utterly ab- 
surd and impossible such an explanation becomes. Let 
us consider this problem of arrangement as it exhibits 
itself in the development of any living creature, fighting 
shy of the mere verbal explanations of which arrange- 
ment is an example, explanations which help us no more 
than “ the blessed word, Mesopotamia.” 
There is arrangement, and that arrangement is surely 
not self-arranged. If we go into a great museum our 
first idea, perhaps our last, concerns the arrangement 


Goss years ago the then president of the British 





found therein. But it may safely be said that no sane 
person ever entertained that idea without being perfectly 
aware that the arrangement was made by human hands, 
controlled, in the last resort, by the brain of the curator 
of the museum. Now in a sense the living body is a 
museum containing specimens of different kinds of cells. 
There are brain-cells, liver-cells, bone-cells, scores of 
different varieties of cells, and all of them, so to speak, 
are arranged in their appropriate cases. 

If we go to the brain-case we can search it through 
and through without finding a liver-cell, any more than 
we should find a typical brain-cell embedded in the mar- 
row of one of the bones. The different specimens all 
occupy their appropriate positions. How did they get 
there? The future animal, like animals of all kinds, in- 
cluding man, commences as a single cell. All save a few 
interesting but at present negligible cases, are composed 
of elements drawn from male and female parents. This 
cell divides up into a multitude of others. At first these 
are to all appearances identical but later they begin to 
differentiate, at first into three classes and afterwards 
into the multitude of different cells of which the body is 
composed. Further these groups of cells become aggre- 
gated in appropriate groups, cells of one kind uniting 
with cells of the same kind and with no others. Here 
we have to do with arrangement, consummately skilful 
arrangement, an arrangement which practically never 
fails, for, leaving aside the case of monstrosity, a con- 
sideration of which would detain us too long, not merely 
are the various cells all placed in their proper positions, 
as we have seen, but their aggregation, the individual, is 
so formed as to belong to the proper compartment of that 
larger museum, the world—the same compartment as 
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that occupied by his progenitors. To drop metaphor: 


animals breed true; the single cells from which they , 


originate, though almost identical to begin with, develop 
into wholly different things, a mouse, a mammoth or a 
How does all this occur? It is one of the greatest 
The easiest explanation of heredity 


man. 
riddles of nature. 
is that the fragments of the parents from which the 
embryo is built up carry the parental characteristics and 
that necessarily the child grows up more or less like its 
parents. 

Of course that is a wofully incomplete explanation, for 
it leaves aside the question of arrangement altogether. 
It amounts to this: you have half a cart-load of bricks 
from one yard and half a cart-load from another and 
when the bricks are dumped down in an appropriate 
they form a little hause just like those occupied 


place, 
So they may, but 


yy the managers of the brickyards. 
no one in his senses supposes that they will thus arrange 
themselves by their own power. Someone must arrange 
Who arranges the tiny bricks of which the ani- 
No doubt, as 


a phenomenon of 


them. 
mal-body consists or what arranges them? 
one eminent authority says, “It is 
arrangement,” but that takes us a very little way along 
the path. A Martian visitor told that Westminster Ab- 
bey was a “phenomenon of arrangement” would, if he 
were an intelligent being, turn a scornful eye upon his 
companion and reply, “ Any fool could see that, but who 
arranged it?” Catholic philosophy can temporarily con- 
tent itself with the explanation that the arrangement 
takes place by virtue of powers implanted by the Creator, 
though of most of the laws and operations of these 
powers we are at present ignorant. 

But science and philosophy need not be expected to re- 
We 
must strive to learn something about these methods and 
laws. So far Mendel, the Augustinian abbot, has taught 
the scientific world more on the subject than any other 


main content in that state of imperfect knowledge. 


person, for he has instructed scientists in some of the 


laws under which heredity works. But neither he nor 
anyone else has solved the riddle of how inheritance is 
carried on. Even Darwin’s theory of pangenesis, now 
like all so-called micromeristic theories, much discred- 
ited, would not have solved the riddle, since it accounts 
for the bricks, which in one way or another we can and 
accounts for the brick- 
One explanation 


must concede, but in no way 
laying, to say nothing of the architect. 
has been attempted, and it must be conceded that, true or 
false, it is a very fascinating one. It has been set forth 
very brilliantly by that singular but remarkable man, 
Samuel Butler, best known perhaps as the author of 
‘|<rewhon,” a man but little thought of during his life- 
time even as a scientific critic, still less as a man of 
constructive power, yet a man who is now beginning to 
come into his own. Butler was not the originator of 
the idea, but it is best known to English readers through 
his book “ Unconscious Memory.” 


His theory of descent may be summed up briefly, 
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even crudely, as follows: The single cell from which 
the individual develops is, in fact, a miniature individual 
itself, a mouse, a mammoth or a man in little. Hence 
it possesses the faculties of the individual and amongst 
them memory, though it is, of course, unaware of that 
fact and of the still more important fact that it is by 
means of that memory that it is building iself up. We 
all perform, as we know, though we seldom think of it, 
a vast number of wholly automatic actions. Our heart 
goes on beating; our lungs fill with air and empty them- 
selves; our glands secrete substances of the composition 
of which most men are profoundly and happily ignorant. 
Why and how do they do it? According to Butler and 
his school the earliest possessors of these organs had to 
learn how to use them, but constant use through count- 
iess generations has made actions, once perhaps pain- 
fully learned and performed, wholly spontaneous and in 
that sense involuntary. In this connection he urges that 
the most unconscious and least controlled operations of 
the organs of the body such as those of circulation and 
secretion are those which go furthest back in the history 
of life; that the less unconscious and better controlled 
operations, such as respiration do not go back so far; 
whilst the most conscious and best-controlled operations, 
such as speech and the erect posture, are of compara- 
tively recent acquisition. The embryo, even when a 
single cell, has the memory of how it should be built up 
and it builds itself up. It has a memory, or something 
else, the moment that it is born, for the first thing it does, 
if a mammal, is to look for the maternal breast. 

Even if Butler’s theory is true it is incomplete like 
all explanations which try to dispense with a First Cause. 
But as a hypothesis to explain the mechanism of heredity 
it is full of interest and suggestion. 


Morality of Monopolistic Prices 


Josepn Huss.eIn, S.J]. 


E are living in an age of corporations, trusts and 
W monopolies. As a consequence the vexed prob- 
lem of prices cannot be considered without direct refer- 
ence to them. In fact this problem is intimately con- 
nected with the question of exacting justice from the 
powerful interests which now control the wealth, the in- 
dustry, and the resources of the country. 

That gigantic organizations, once they have assumed 
the proportions of actual or virtual monopolies, are in 
reality a condition for obtaining the greatest efficiency, 
and hence for reducing prices in spite of enormous profits, 
is a contention often made in the past. Competition 
can no doubt become excessive, but the conviction is 
growing that corporations can reach a magnitude at 
which they become economically wasteful. There is no 
evidence to prove that efficiency increases in proportion 
to the vastness of a monopolistic enterprise. In the 
opinion of competent judges the same, or even a higher 




















degree of efficiency, can be attained under a competitive 
system which combines the advantages of moderately 
large-scale production with the benefits of competitive 
prices. 

The huge profits accumulated by 
monopolistic business ventures are therefore not due to 
superior efficiency, but to the power of inflicting ex- 
travagant prices upon the people. Declarations of 
dividends which seem to justify the prices charged for 
products are not necessarily a safe index of conditions. 
The cost of production can be raised, actually or fic- 
titiously, to the great personal aggrandizement of the 
initiated, while the consumer is made to pay the entire 
false surplus gain, where it is not taken out of the 


8 
wages of the laborers and the dividends of the petty 


some of our 


shareholders. 

As an example, rich contracts, resulting in a need- 
less increase in the cost of production, can be given out 
to firms in which the directors of the monopoly have 
large vested interests. Or the familiar device of stock- 
watering may be resorted to, which affects the con- 
sumers’ prices as well as the dividends of the small 
stock owners. Profits can in this way be drawn by the 
inner circle upon a presumed capitalization of $1,000,- 
000 where only $500,000 were actually invested. The 
published figures, based upon this fictitious capital, may 
delude purchasers into paying an entirely unwarranted 
price, while minor shareholders receive precisely one- 
half of the dividends that would otherwise fall to them. 

Although the day of the small tradesman is past, yet 
the laws of justice have not changed, and can be ap- 
plied as perfectly in our age of giant corporations as in 
the period of the medieval gilds. It is the perfection of 
the Church that her teaching is adaptable, without any 
alteration of principle, to every economic, social and 
civic development that time may bring, for she was 
founded by Christ for all time. Her laws do not inter- 
fere with any phase of rightful industrial development, 
but they defend under all circumstances the just claims 
of the poor, the helpless or the weak. 

A monopoly may, in the first place, be legal and pub- 
lic in its nature, established and conducted by the Gov- 
ernment itself as in the case of the postal system. ~ Kept 
within proper limits such monopolies are entirely licit 
and may be made a source of public revenue. The 
reason is because they are intended solely for the com- 
mon good. Even should prices be raised above normal 
competitive rates in order to secure larger incomes, such 
an increase would be merely another form of indirect 
taxation, and is to be judged upon that basis. But public 
authority may also, for the common good, give certain 
monopolistic rights and privileges to private individuals, 
as in the case of patents which are granted to encourage 
inventions, on the principle that such encouragement 
will benefit the community. Although the holders of 
legal monopolies can commit injustice by excessive 
prices, moralists admit that it is difficult to set definite 
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limits, particularly where new inventions are placed 
upon the market. Such a monopoly is not granted in 
commodities necessary for life. 

The great suffering of the people, due to high prices, 
is not caused by these forms, of monopoly. We are 
mainly concerned therefore with purely private monop- 
olies, and with all large enterprises or combinations 
which become powerful enough to control market prices 
or influence them sufficiently to exceed the competitive 
rate which else would have existed. Under this head 
come likewise the agreements among merchants not to 
sell an article below a set price, and particularly the 
practice of buying up commodities of any kind with 
the purpose of creating a “ corner.” 

Before determining the rules which must govern the 
regulation of just prices under these various conditions 
it is well to premise that justice is not violated where 
surplus gains are due to special efficiency without any 
undue raising of prices. Neither is it wrong for mer- 
chants to combine in order that they may more readily 
procure their benefits. Independent firms may 
furthermore agree, one with the other, upon a price, 
This is 
particularly the case when its purpose is to enable them 
to pay fitting wages to their employees. Experience, 
however, has taught that “rings” are likely to end in 
seeking to extort excessive prices from the helpless 


own 


provided it violates neither justice nor charity. 


public. 

We thus come to the general laws which are laid 
down for private monopolies and for all other private 
enterprises that gain control of the market. These rules 
are not spun out of the brain of any individual writer, 
but are the common teaching of Catholic moralists at 
the present day. They can be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) The prices established by private monopolies, 
“rings,” and similar business ventures are just, if they 
do not exceed the highest common price which an article 
would bring if these undertakings did not exist and the 
market were left open to fair competition. It is sup- 
posed, however, that just wages are paid to labor under 
both systems. (2) Prices which in themselves are not 
exorbitant, because they do not exceed the highest com- 
mon price which would have obtained had these monop- 
olistic conditions not been created, may nevertheless be 
seriously sinful when they impose a notable hardship 
upon the poor. They then constitute an offense, not 
indeed against justice, but against the great and vital 
law of Christian charity. This takes place when the 
poor, in consequence of such conditions, are constrained 
to buy the necessaries of life at the highest common just 
price, whereas otherwise they might have bought them 
at the mean or lowest competitive price, and are thus 
made to suffer seriously. (3) The same strict laws are 
not to be laid down where an article merely ministers to 
The reason is because purchasers can simply 
In such cases ever the highest com- 


pleasure. 
refuse to buy it. 
mon price may more readily be exceeded. 
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The technical term frequently used here, “ the highest 
common price,” was defined in our previous article, 
“The Ethics of Just Prices” (March 31, 1917). It is 
in practice the highest market price for any commodity, 
determined by free competition for any given time and 
place, if the market is not tampered with. Theoretically 
it represents the just cost of production and sale, in- 
cluding the honest profit of employer and merchant, no 
less than the fair wages paid to labor. Finally it also 
includes the surplus gain which may come to any indi- 
vidual or corporation because of superior efficiency. 

There is another phase of monopolistic prices. This 
results from the effort to undersell an opponent. If a 
firm can permanently dispose of an article at a lower 
price than any of its competitors, because of greater 
efficiency, there is at least no injustice committed. But 
such is not the purpose of modern underselling. The 
prices of a commodity are ruinously depressed in a cer- 
tain locality or for a certain period, until the competitor 
has been crushed to the earth. They are then sys- 
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tematically raised above the former competitive rate. 
By this method injustice has been done to the man 
ruined in business, since trade has been taken from him 
under false pretenses, while an added injustice is in- 
flicted on the consumer who has been led into a snare 
and is now forced to pay extortionate prices. 

Crimes against justice and charity are committed in 
our day that cry to Heaven. Prices are arbitrarily fixed 
and supply is regulated according to whim. The weaker 
are driven to the wall and the poor are made to starve 
in order that a few may hoard up unjust profits.- Labor, 
when it gains supremacy, too often follows the ‘same 
principles freely employed by the unjust element in 
capitalism. The rights of the consumer are then equally 
disregarded by both parties. True principles are lost to 
sight because there is no one to declare them with pre- 
cision and authority, except the Church of Christ whose 
voice is disregarded. She alone can bring harmony out 
of all this discord, and order out of our modern 
economic and social chaos. 


The Tabernacle of Confidence 


BLANCHE M. KELLy 


HAT rationalistic theory which traces every re- 
ligious belief and ceremony to some form of 
nature worship has no difficulty in seeing in the 
festival of Easter merely a commemoration of the gen- 
eral awakening of the earth out of its winter sleep, but 
to us whose hope is laid up.in our bosom, it does not 
seem an extraordinary thing that He who makes the 
seasons to revolve, in whose hands are not only the 
instants of man’s life but the aeons of eternity, should 
have chosen this period of the renewal of life as the fit- 
ting season for the performance of His supremest mir- 
acle, the restoration of that Life by which we live. T. 
is the realization which underlies the earliest Chri 
epic in the Latin tongue, the “ Carmen Paschale™ 
Sedulius. This poem may seem at first sight oddly mis- 
named, inasmuch as the Resurrection # dealt with in less 
than a dozen lines, the remainder being devoted to 
numerous outstanding events of the Old Testament and 
the chief circumstances of Our Saviour’s life, especially 
His miracles. To the fifth-century Irish poet the Resur- 
rection of Christ was naturally the central event of all 
history. It was prefigured by Jehovah’s wondrous deal- 
ings with the Israelites; it was the crown of Christ’s 
miracles, the fulfilment of all the heavenly promises. 
The rock was cleft by Moses’ rod- because one day a 
tomb should be riven, and the Widow’s son was restored 
to her alive because the Son of God dieth now no more. 
No wonder that the Church, in the superabundance 
of her vindicated hopes, should seek eagerly for ways in 


which to express her exultation. Therefore all the 
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creatures of God are made participants in the blessings 
of Christ’s established Kingdom; fire is blessed, water is 
purified, the gates of the fold are thrown open for the 
admission of His other sheep, and in a final outburst of 
rejoicing that primal fault is blessed, which was the 
cause whereby such gladness came into the world. Fur- 
thermore, it seems as though the Church could not wait 
to give full vent to her joy. She who bided her time 
during the weeks of Advent without permitting any 
anticipation of the Christmas festivities, cannot now 
event some of her expectancy from breaking through 
e clouds of her sorrow, and on the vigil of Easter Day 
she has already begun to anticipate her gladness. Lionel 


Johnson has well expressed this mingling of sorrow con- 


sequent upon the remembrance of the consummated 
passion with the conviction of+the inevitability of the 
Resurrection. 


Come! for the pangs are done, 

That overcast the sun 
So bright today! 

And moved the Roman soldier: 
Come away! 

Hath sorrow more to weep? 
Hath pity more to say? 

at ie 

This only can ‘be said: 

He loved us all; is dead; 
May rise again. 

But if He rise not? Over the 
Far main 

The sun of glory falls-indeed : 
The stars are plain. 

















The Church finds further expression for her anticipa- 
tion in the vesper hymn, “ 4d Regias Agni Dapes.” 


The Lamb’s high banquet we await 

In snow-white robes of royal state; 
And now, the Red Sea’s channel past, 
To Christ, our Prince, we sing at last. 


Upon the altar of the Cross 

His body hath redeemed our loss; 
And tasting of His roseate blood 
Our life is hid with Him in God. 


In the Ages of Faith the liturgy contained various dra- 
matic ceremonies of which vestiges remain to us in the 
“ Victimae Paschali.” The most elaborate of these was 
the “ Visitation of the Sepulcher,” which took place at 
the conclusion of Matins, “very early in the morning.” 
A member of the choir, vested in an alb, seated himself 
beside the altar-tomb whence the Good Friday crucifix 
had been removed, though the shroud was left lying, in 
impersonation of the angel watching Christ’s sepulcher. 
Then three others, “ the three Maries,” vested in copes 
and carrying a smoking thurible stealthily approached the 
tomb, whereupon the “angel” chanted the question: 
“ Quem queritis in sepulchro, Christicolae? and the wo- 
men replied: “Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, O caeli- 
cole!” There followed the “Non est hic ” and the joyous 
response: Allelulia! Resurrexit Dominus! In 
churches the “Victimae Paschali” was inserted here 
and at Passau the visit of Peter and John followed that 
of the holy women. 

The commonplace of literary history that the modern 
drama had its rise in the medieval mystery-play, and this 
in turn in the liturgical drama, is strikingly exemplified 
in the Cornish mysteries of the “ Three Maries” and 
“Mary Magdalen.” The former of these must have 
been especially effective owing to the reiteration of the 
typically Celtic dirge, wailed by the women as they 
search for Our Lord’s vanished body. 


some 


Alas! mourning I sing, mourning I call! 
Our Lord is dead that bought us all. 


The second consists of earnest attempts on the part of 
each of the Apostles to induce Thomas to accept the 
truth of Mary’s tidings, leading up to the climax of 
Our Lord’s coming into their midst, when, say the stage 
directions, ‘‘ He kisses them.” 

Another subject dear to these believing writers was 
what is known as “ The Harrowing of Hell,” or the 
release of the souls of the just from the dominion of 
Satan. There is the clang of Anglo-Saxon battleaxes 
about Cynewulf’s description of Christ’s victory. 


Now hath the Holy One harrowed hell of tribute, of all that 
in the days of yore it swallowed up unrighteously into the house 
of torment. Now are these devil champions all undone, cast into 
everlasting torture, bound in the pit of hell, despoiled of might. 
Nor in the battle might these foes of hell, in that clash of 
weapons know success, when by His might alone the King of 
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Glory, the Helm of Heaven, waged battle on His olden enemies ; 
when He led forth from thraldom from the city of His foes, 
exceeding spoil, a countless train of folk, this very multitude 
whereon ye gaze. Now will the Saviour of souls, the very Son 
of God, depart unto the mercy seat of souls after the battle 


play. Now do ye know aright who is that Lord who leadeth 
this array. Unto your friends go boldly glad in heart—Opfen, 
ye gates! For with no little train the all-ruling King, the 


Author of Creation, leadeth unto you, into the joy of joys, 
within the city, that folk which He in triumph wrested from the 
foes of hell. From this time forth forever shall be peace to men 
and angels, covenant of God and man, spiritual faith and love, 
and hope of life, and gladness in all light. 


The Wakefield pageant of this subject depicts Jesus 
crying out “ Attollite portas!”’ as he approaches the dis- 
mal gates, the shout spreading dismay among the 
demons, vainly endeavoring to hold their stronghold 
against Him, and awakening joy in the breasts of the 
waiting Saints of the Old Covenant. Finally the gates 
are overthrown and the demons cast into the pit, and 
that Adam through whom death came into the world 
looks into the face of the second Adam over whom 
death has no dominion. Then David adores on his knees 
this Prince of his House, and we feel that a fitting cul- 
mination has been reached in the sublime anachronism 
which at this juncture places the “Te Deum” on the 
lips of the prophet Isaias. 

The Eastertide hymn for Laud’s, “ Aurora Calum 
purpurat,” leaves none of these aspects of Christ’s vic- 
tory untouched. 


The dawn is purpling all the sky; 
Heav'n thunders forth its triumph high; 
Exulting earth makes glad reply, 

Hell wails with wild and bitter cry; 


While He, the mighty King of Kings, 
From gloomy shades of Hades brings 
The fathers, long imprisoned there, 

That they the light of life may share. 


His tomb was watched by many a guard, 
And by the sealed stone was barred; 
But see the glorious Victor rise! 

While in His grave death buried lies. 


Nor are the joys of Our Lady forgotten. Thus an un- 
known Middle-English poet sings: 


For thy joy when Christ, alive 

Rose, as God, with wide wounds five 
On the Paschal Day, 

Pray thy Son, O Mother mild, 

That He keep from ill His child, 

As full well He may. 


The hermit Rolle, a famous medieval character, 
chants: 


By these, His manhood’s deeds, she knew 
Dominus tecum to be true, 
As erst the angel said, 
That is to say, “ God is with thee,” 
And here in truth and verity 
The Godhead was displayed. 













Strange to say, too, Easter Day has drawn Catholic 
poetry out of Protestant hearts, though this is perhaps 
too cold an adjective to apply to the glowing soul of 
George Herbert: 

I got me flowers to strew Thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree, 

But Thou wast up by break of day 
And broughtest Thy sweets along with Thee. 


And Keble’s tranquil pen inscribes these lines for 
the Paschal season of the “ Christian Year :” 


Che base world, now Christ hath died, 
Ennobled is, and glorified. 

* * k kK Ok * 
’Tis now a cell where angels use 
lo come and go with heavenly news, 
And in the ears of mourners say, 
“Come, see the place where Jesus lay.” 


This, when all is said, is the key to the riddle of the 
world. This empty tomb on the Palestine hillside is the 
tabernacle of our confidence, and we may well cry out 
“ Fire is holy 
God 


in the words of Mgr. Benson’s Pariah: 
Water is clean Christ is risen... 


bless us all!” 


The Break in Christian Civilization 
MoornouseE I. X. Mitrar, S.J 


il we consider the Middle Ages and modern times as parts 
of one Christian civilization, we shall notice that the chief 
point of difference between the two is to be sought not in the 
principles underlying each, but in the degree and manner in 
which the selfsame underlying principles are understood and 
accepted. Medieval civilization was built up on principles which 
were clearly understood and generally acknowledged as certain, 
and, as a result, were gradually embodied in definite institu- 
tions. The civilization of modern times, on the contrary, has 
inherited almost all its important institutions from the Middle 
Ages, but if an acceptance of the principles which these insti- 
tutions embody has been only partially refused as yet, it is 
perfectly evident they are for the most part anything but clearly 
The consequence is that civilization has 
been reduced to the necessity of 
institutions without being able to demand a reasonable accept- 
For their maintenance it has had to rely instead 


understood. modern 


precarious existing on its 
ance of them. 
almost exclusively on force or on the natural tendency in human 
nature to conservatism. 

Now all this implies a serious break somewhere between the 
Middle Ages and modern times. It is wrong, however, to think 
that the break began with Luther and the Reformation. Luther, 
together with two other men, as we shall see, an Italian and an 
Englishman,‘did play an important part in definitely settling 
the breach, but Luther would never have succeeded in his self- 
appointed task of perverting the teachings of Christianity had 
not Europe already been thrown into a state of intellectual. 
political and religious chaos. Another misconception that must 
be cleared away is that medieval civilization died of old age or 
was worn out. As Archdeacon Cunningham well says, when 
contrasting the end of the Middle Ages with that of the Roman 

“In Christendom there was disruption rather than 
The event, moreover, which proved the real beginning 


Empire: 
decay.” 
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of that disruption took place at the very time when the Middle 
Ages were displaying as never before their marvelous powers 
of assimilation, and were showing signs of the greatest promise 
for the future. Some twenty-five or thirty years after St. 
Thomas finished the “Summa,” in which the best thought of 
Greece and of Christianity was blended into one harmonious 
and logical whole, six years after Archbishop Winchelsey with 
a Papal Bull in his hand had wrung from Edward I of Eng- 
land the concession that henceforth there was to be “no taxa- 
tion without representation ”-—a Christian development of what 
has been called “a Teutcnic invention”—and almost at the 
very time when Dante was fusing into the one organic whole 
of the “ Divina Comedia” all that was noblest in the concep- 
tions of antiquity with what was most sublime in Christian 
thought, a deed was perpetrated which, in the light of its conse- 
quences, cannot be appreciated in its full historical bearing 
except by those who have retained something of the old He- 
brew and medieval faith in Divine retribution. 

In 1303 Philip the Fair, through his agents, laid violent 
hands on the Papacy, and from that time on, all consistent 
progress during the Middle Ages was brought to an end. It 
may be interesting to note, moreover, that at this particular 
time in modern history the quarrel between Boniface and the 
King of France arose, more or less directly, over the question 
of war between Philip of France and Edward of England. As 
Mr. H. W. C. Davis has expressed it: ‘‘ For an attack upon a 
Christian power” during the Middle Ages “it was necessary 
that some just cause should be alleged. Public opinion, edu- 
cated by the Church to regard Western Christendom as a single 
commonwealth, demanded that some respect should be shown 
to the moral code even in international relations.” Now if the 
war which Philip was waging was not unjust in itself, the 
means he used in its prosecution certainly were, inasmuch as it 
was carried on principally by money obtained from the arbi- 
trary taxation of the Church. And if Boniface exerted himself, 
as far as possible, to prevent both the one and the other, he 
was but following the example of his predecessors, who for 
many centuries had been acknowledged umpires between the 
different countries. Philip won, however, and henceforth wars 
became more lasting and disastrous in Europe, as the Hundred 
Years War and the War of the Roses will testify. 

The peace of Christendom was disturbed in consequence 
of the deed at Anagni, and the keystone of medieval civiliza- 
tion having been loosened, the whole arch began to crumble. 
Owing to the prolonged residence of the Popes at Avignon, 
the political metacenter of Europe was disturbed. In Petratch 
we see the beginnings of an unassimilated paganism in literature 
and of a thoroughly pagan individualism in character. At 
Milan, for the first time, we find an Italian commune trans- 
formed, through tyranny, into a modern pagan State, and in 
the person of Gian Galeazzo Visconti we are presented with the 
first example of the absolute rulers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The universities, which had been a thor- 
oughly medieval creation, began to wane and scholasticism to 
decay, not through any defect in the organization of the first 
or because of any refutation of the latter, but simply for the 
reason that owing to the disturbances of the times there was 
a dearth of philosophers and a relaxation of studies. On top 
of most of this came the Great Schism of the West, with all 
the confusion and lukewarmness and the heresies of Wyclif 
and Huss that followed in its train. The question of the 
schism once definitely settled, however, there was indeed the 
wish, and on the part of several of the Popes a strenuous effort, 
to effect a real disciplinary reform of the Church. .Two serious 
obstacles nevertheless stood in the way. In the first place, 
because of the wide diffusion of the writings of such men as 
William of Occam and ‘Marsiglio of Padua, whose ideas were 
entirely subversive of the Divine constitution of the Church, 
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the convocation of the General Council became a dangerous 
matter. Secondly, since civil and ecclesiastical life were still 
at that time most closely bound together, every effort to reform 
the Church seemed bound to awaken national and political op- 
position. Princes were only too anxious to see the Church 
reformed so long as they were not called upon to reform them- 
selves or to give up any source of revenue which might happen 
to be detrimental to the disciplinary welfare of the Church. 

Such, then, was the condition of Europe when the three 
men appeared who definitely turned the back of modern times 
on a once united, wholly Christian, clear-thinking age. How- 
ever much Machiavelli may have been a child of the times, the 
fact is that his writings became the special study of the rulers 
and princes who came after him, and who for the most part 
approved of and applied the principles they contained. Hence 
by his definite and utter divorce of all morality from political 
life he made it impossible for any union to exist among the 
nations; by his advocacy of the principle that the end justifies 
the means he merely approved himself a perfect Mephistopheles 
to such, among many other characters, as Catherine de Medici, 
Frederick the Great, Bismarck and Cavour; and if nothing 
sounder has yet been found as a basis for international rela- 
tions than mere expediency it is due to the fact that Machiavelli 
more than any one else has confirmed modern times in their 
ignorance of the moral and Christian political principles of the 
Middle Ages. 

Luther, on the other hand, by his doctrine of “ justification 
by faith alone” widowed religion of all reason. Having re- 
duced faith to a mere matter of individual sentiment, the re- 
ligion of Christendom was soon broken up into sharply conflict- 
ing sects; and it was with the consequences of this in mind and 
of the effort to bridge all differences on the skeptical ground 
that “one religion is as good as another,” that Carlyle could 
write in perfect truth: “The hungry young looked up 
to their spiritual nurses, and for food were bidden ‘eat the 
east wind.’” If, moreover, at this date the real teachings of 
the Catholic Church of medieval and of modern times still 
remain a subject on which the crassest ignorance is displayed 
by the non-Catholic world, it is due to Luther and the blind 
prejudice which he created. 

The last and only one of these three men to give anything 
like positive direction to modern progress was Bacon. To 
speak of him, however, as the originator of the principle of 
induction is wrong. This principle was known to Albertus 
Magnus and others in the Middle Ages and was applied by 
them before medieval civilization began to break up. What 
Bacon did was to insist anew on the method of induction to 
the exclusion of all knowledge of the principles and method of 
deduction taught by Aristotle and by the medieval schoolmen. 
With metaphysics thus thrown out, we can indeed boast of a 
tremendous scientific development in our times. But science 
without a basis in sound general principles is of little conse- 
quence except for such materially practical purposes as cooking 
a dinner or waging a war on the scale of the one now being 
waged in Europe. Until a return is made to the metaphysical 
principle of medieval scholasticism there can be no unity or 
agreement among the different sciences themselves or between 
science and religion. 

Thus, then, was it that the breach was effected in Christian 
civilization and by these means has it happened that the great 
civilization of the Middle Ages “is much more lost to us than 
pagan antiquity was to the Jacobins.” With Christendom rent 


by political theories devoid of moral principles; with all re- - 


ligious faith, outside of that of the Catholic Church, bereft of 
a rational content, and therefore at odds and ends with science, 
and with science robbed of its sound foundation in metaphys- 
ics, and hence all but professedly anti-religious, we have truly 
much to learn of the so-called “ Dark Ages.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


The Pan-American Union 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an article in a recent issue of America, “ Our Brethren 
Under the Southern Cross,” I noticed the following statement: 
“The ‘Pan-American Union,’ the only international agency in 
this country that could do much to correct false impressions, 
does not take issue with the ministers [of the Panama Con- 
gress], for fear, as the directors say, of being dragged into re- 
ligious controversy. The Protestant missioners on the other 
hand claim to have received valuable assistance from that 
agency.” 

I should regret to see this statement interpreted into a wrong 
appreciation of the policy of the Pan-American Union. No 
doubt the ministers did receive assistance from Mr. Barrett 
and his courteous staff. So will any one who applies to the 
Union for information. And I think it eminently wise and 
useful, too, on the part of the directors, to refuse to be drawn 
into religious controversy. I consider the Pan-American Union 
a most valuable agency for the dissipation of prejudice against 
South America. Its policy is to foster, by an educational pro- 
cess, intelligent mutual understanding among the peoples of 
the two continents: its work is constructive rather than de- 
structive, and I should regret to see it lose its wide appeal 
and preeminent authority by being led into controversy. Its 
pages are a sufficient refutation of any ephemeral slander of 
our South American neighbors. As cases in point I might 
single out the series of articles on Education in Latin America 
in the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union ‘for 1911 and 1912, 
and the series on the cathedrals of the New World, published 
in October and December, 1909, and January, June and Octo- 
ber, 1916. 


Brookland, D. C. O’Hara, C.S.C. 


JouHn F. 


Catholic Poetry 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest and pleasure in 
articles in AMERICA protests against the writers and votaries of 
free-verse, notably your disavowal of their methods in the article 
entitled “That Now Discredited Word ‘Literary’” in the issue 
of December 23, 1916. It was time that some standard review 
exposed the dangers and the inartistic character of this move- 
ment. It was doubly significant that such warning should come 
from a representative Catholic review, for the Catholic Church 
is ever the champion of true liberty, law, and order. 

The articles referred to led me to look over the vast field 
of magazine poetry. I realize that perhaps I have discovered 
what you yourself have long since known but too well. The 
fact is that secular journals and magazines offer practically no 
outlet for the Catholic poet who sings in a distinctively Catholic 
or religious strain. The editors of these periodicals do not want 
religious poetry, it does not pay; if they do at times publish 
poems of a religious or spiritual strain, it is man-made religion 
that they print, indefinite, indefinable spirituality which, be- 


several recent 


_ cause it cannot be classified as the expression of any particular 


creed, will meet with no protest from the non-Catholic reader. 
This is not surprising: it would be surprising to find a distine- 
tively Catholic poem in such journals. 

The beauties of our holy religion, of the analogy of faith, and 
of such mysteries as the Incarnation and the Eucharist, are not 
and cannot be appreciated because they are not understood by 
those outside the Fold. On the other hand, our Catholic weekly 
and monthly magazines are not published primarily in the inter- 
ests of poetry, and such poems as do find their way into them 
do not, to my mind, represent, as a rule, what is best in our 
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Catholic poets; even when they are representative, they rarely 
receive the prominence which their worth merits. Each maga- 
zine has its own interests to guard: each strives to maintain 
consistently the special appeal, to answer which it was started 
and is published. Certainly, no one will blame our Catholic 
editors for so doing. But the result is that the condition which 
must decide for or against the acceptance and publication of 
even a Catholic poem is not its intrinsic value alone, but its 
fitness to answer the special appeal and its conformity to the 
particular spirit of the magazine in question. “ Unavailable for 
publication in our magazine” in many cases means not that the 
poem submitted and returned is not poetry and is devoid of true 
merit, but that despite its intrinsic worth the character and 
appeal of “our magazine” forbid its publication. 

We have yet to find the magazine—I mean the Catholic mag- 
azine—which will or can publish poetry on the sole ground of 
its intrinsic merit. This, I repeat, is not said in a fault-finding 
spirit: no editor can be expected to imperil the whole magazine 
for the sake of any particular department thereof. All I wish 
to say is that the poetry appearing in our Catholic journals does 
not represent either the fertility of our Catholic poets or the 
worth and character of current Catholic poetry, chiefly because 
there is no adequate outlet for what is best in our present-day 
Catholic poetry. 

Perhaps it is too soon to hope for a Catholic magazine de- 
voted exclusively to poetry, although I believe that there would 
be no dearth of able and competent contributors. Perhaps, too, 
it is utegi@@ te hope that some enterprising Catholic will bring 
out agpaaily a “Year Book of Catholic Magazine Verse,” 
although again I believe a very creditable volume might be filled 
with the best poems that do appear in our Catholic weekly and 
monthly periodicals during the year. But is it too much to hope 
that some representative Catholic journal like America will 
include within its pages a department devoted exclusively to 
earrent Catholic poetry? By Catholic poetry I do not mean that 
every péem shall be of a religious character: by Catholic poetry 
I mean the best productions of living Catholic poets, whether 
those productions be distinctively religious or not. 

Such a department, it seems to me, would have many advan- 
tages. It would bring Catholics to realize what their fellow- 
Catholics are doing for the poetic literature of today; it would 
bring out what is best in our Catholic poets by making real 
worth, and not serviceability for any particular extraneous pur- 
pose, financial or otherwise, the condition of acceptance and 
publication ; it would do away with the restraint occasional poems 
place upon the poet, and give to spontaneity and inspiration the 
recognition they deserve; it would, above all, set before Catholic 
readers the beauty of their Faith, expressed and confessed 
through the medium of the highest of the fine arts. Besides 
these advantages, a current Catholic poetry department would 
offer a safe yet effective antidote against the insidious virus of 
free-verse, and would prove to the literary world that “the old 
forms of expression are amply sufficient to voice” not only “the 
sentiments of the average bard of today,” but even the highest 
conceptions of writers “of extraordinary strength.” Finally, it 
would add a new meaning to those words so familiar to your 
readers: “Read America and keep up with the best current 
thought.” 


North East, Pa. H. S. 


Columbus a Jew? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Somebody, it doesn’t really matter who, somewhere, it doesn’t 
really matter where, has resurrected the old historical “ guess” 
that Christopher Columbus was a Jew. The matter could be dis- 
missed with reciprocal logic by merely saying that he wasn’t. 
But there is abundant proof that he wasn’t. In the first place, 
the name Christopher, which nobody disputes, is not on record 
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as a Jewish patronym. Then it is hardly likely that a man of 
Columbus’ subsequent fame would be allowed to remain for 
centuries as a Christian hero without definite and persistent pro- 
test from those who knew better. The fact is that disputants 
of Columbus’ racial alignment are either shockingly inept his- 
torians or bigots with an ulterior motive. The first are beneath 
notice, while those who declare Columbus a Jew in order to 
injure his memory or asperse Catholics, are moral persecutors 
of both the Catholics and the Jews. Furthermore, they are 
stone-blind to the sterling truth that there have been historians 
of repute and non-Catholic predilection who would certainly have 
displayed any evidence they discovered purporting that Columbus 
was not a Catholic born. 

It is argued that Columbus was a Jew because of his familiarity 
with the Old Testament. C’est a (rire). It is argued that Co- 
lumbus was a Jew because his expedition was financed by Jews. 
Perhaps the Santa Hermandad, which advanced capital to the 
Crown of Spain for Columbus, was a Hebrew fraternity in dis- 
guise. It is argued that Columbus, was a Jew because he had 
Jewish friends. Shall we all be Greeks to our grandchildren if 
we eat in American dairy lunches? Susanna Fontanarossa was 
Columbus’ mother and his father was one of the Colombos of 
Genoa, of this there is no important scientific doubt. Because 
some Fontanarossas and some Colons (Spanish for Colombos) 
established themselves in Pontevedra, and two members of the 
families had a slight business connection, it is proposed to make 
Columbus 2 Jew! Where is Sergeant Buzfuz? 

All is not known of the life of Columbus that scholars desire 
to know; but there is no more evidence to show that he was a 
Jew than there is to demonstrate that Baron Rothschild is a 
Gentile. The Jewish race has enough honored names without 
being jealous of that of Columbus. The strange fact is that 
Jews very rarely, if at all, claim racial kinship with the dis- 
coverer; he is thrust upon them by valiant ignoramuses posing 
as historians and quaint rural parsons nipped by the anti-popery 
bug. One can’t help pitying those who regret that they were 
born in that half of the world discovered by a Catholic. 


Jersey City, N. J. Joun B. Kennepy. 


Ireland’s Snake-Legend 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently a contributor to AMERICA inquired: “What is the 
origin of the legend that credits St. Patrick with banishing the 
snakes from Ireland?” To the query, thus far unanswered, I 
wish to supply the following information, for which I am 
chiefly indebted to the interesting little volume, “The Wonders 
of Ireland,” by the learned historian, Dr. P. W. Joyce. 

It is a well-known fact that there are not, and never were, 
any venomous reptiles in Ireland. From this fact an ancient 
writer compared Ireland to Paradise. “For each,” he writes, 
“is situated at the extremity of the world; Paradise at the ex- 
treme east and Ireland at the extreme west: and as Paradise 
had no savage beasts, no serpents, nor lions, nor dragons, nor 
scorpions, nor mice, nor frogs, so it is also with Ireland as 
regards all these animals.” Not only so, but the tradition has 
been that no’ poisonous reptile can live in Ireland. Curious ‘are 
the stories in proof brought forward by such grave and learned 
authors of olden times as the Venerable Bede and Giraldus 
Cambrensis: How serpents brought over from England did 
not wait to arrive on the Irish shores, but died off as soon 
as they sniffed the first breeze from the fair hills of holy Ire- 
land; how in foreign countries gardens infested with noxious 
creatures were rid of the pest when sprinkled with a few hand- 
fuls of Irish earth; how a dispute, whether the Isle of Man 
belonged to Ireland or England, was decided in favor of the 
latter because serpents placed there did not die, but lived on 
in the best of health and spirits! 




















How explain this immunity from venomous reptiles enjoyed 
by the Emerald Isle? The answer is created by the pious fancy 
in the legend of their banishment by St. Patrick. But whence 
originated the legend? Its earliest written record seems to be 
that contained in a Latin life of St. Patrick, composed in the 
twelfth century by an English monk named Jocelyn. His nar- 
rative, most likely, was compiled from contemporary legends 
and traditions. He tells us that before the time of St. Patrick 
Ireland was troubled with a threefold plague of reptiles, demons 
and magicians. As for the reptiles, “these venomous and mon- 
strous creatures used to rise out of the earth and sea, and so 
prevailed over the whole island, that they wounded both men 
and animals with their deadly stings, often slew them with 
their cruel bitings, and not seldom rent and devoured their 
members.” After a like description of the weird and awful 
powers of the demons and magicians, the biographer goes on 
to relate how the Saint cleared the island of the three plagues, 
expelling first the reptiles and then the demons from the top 
of Crochan Acla. This hill is no other than the beautiful con- 
ical mountain rising over the southern margin of Clew Bay, 
intimately associated in story with the life of St. Patrick, and 
called after him Croagh Patrick. This holy mount, ever sacred 
to the Irish pilgrim, has recently been crowned with a beau- 
tiful oratory. There Mass is said annually, on which occasion 
crowds of devout worshipers assemble to do honor to the na- 
tional apostle, when their souls exult in the sublimity of the 
scene, and inhale inspiration from the hallowed associations.. 

This snake-legend, as recorded by Jocelyn, and kept alive 
and handed down in various popular traditions, is probably de- 
rived from a still more ancient, a more tender and beautiful, 
legend preserved to us in the “ Tripartite Life of St. Patrick,” 
written in the Irish language in the tenth century, or earlier. 
The story runs that the Saint, after having visited Ulster, Lein- 
ster, and Munster, now journeyed through Connaught preach- 
ing and baptizing multitudes, and on the approach of Lent he 
retired to the wilderness of Crochan Acla. On this moun- 
tain he spent the whole forty days of Lent, after the manner 
of Moses on Mount Sinai;.and his bed was a flat stone with 
four flags placed round him for shelter. 

When now it was coming nigh‘to Easter Sunday, vast num- 
bers of demons in the shape of great black birds, loathsome 
and fierce-looking, came to the mountain from the four quar- 
ters of the sky to assail him; and they flew round him in clouds 
so as to hide both the heavens and the earth from his view. 
He prayed fervently and sang hymns to curse and banish them, 
but they heeded neither prayer nor curse, and for many days 
and nights they kept flapping their hateful, sooty wings around 
him nearer and nearer, giving him no rest. Then at last be- 
coming alarmed and exasperated, he bethought him of the 
virtue of his famous finn-foya, or the melodious sounding 
Mass-bell given to him by angels. It seems nothing is more 
hateful to demons than the tinkling of a consecrated bell, but 
this finn-foya, or “ sweet-voice,” had more terror for them 
than all the other bells of the country set ringing together. 
Then Patrick rang his bell so that it was heard throughout 
all Erin; and in the end flung it violently among them, where- 
upon the whole hellish brood flew away and left the mountain 
clear. And now that he was freed from their attacks the 
Saint sank down, overcome in mind and body after his long 
and fearful struggle; and he wept, wept so much that his 
outer garment was wet with his tears. But presently an angel 
came to comfort him, bringing a number of beautiful white 
birds. And when he had spoken words of consolation and 
dried the robe, the birds sang music so sweet and joyous that 
Patrick quite forgot all the agony he had suffered from the 
demons, and became again cheerful and happy. After that 
no demon came into Erin for many years. 

Such then is the tender and touching tale which supplies the 
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most probable source of the snake-legend associated with St. 
Patrick. And may we not find in turn the prototype of the 
Croagh-Patrick tale in the Gospel-narrative of Our Lord’s fast 
in the desert of Judea? We have at least present in both the 
same elements, the forty days of fasting, the temptation of the 
wicked one, and the final triumph followed by the angelic con- 
solation. 


St. Paul, Minn. C. F. Cremin. 


A Successful Campaign 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Ten weeks ago Our Sunday Visitor began a campaign to 
gather funds from its 2,000,000 readers to relieve several needs 
of the Church, both here and abroad, and, incidentally, to en- 
gender a “mission spirit” in Catholics. Since three-fourths of 
the whole edition of Our Sunday Visitor is purchased by pas- 
tors and distributed through them at the church door, the editor 
labored under the handicap of fear lest he might beg too hard 
to suit pastors, who themselves might be appealing for money 
for urgent local needs. Yet, despite this, Our Sunday Visiter 
collected the sum of $50,000, which will be divided, in round 
numbers, as follows: $18,000 to found four scholarships for 
the education of poor boys for the priesthood, for our own 
South and West; $14,000 to be used as the nucleus of a fund 
for the establishment of a Home Mission Seminary; $7,000 for 
Home and Foreign Missions; $4,500 to help support schools 
for Mexican children in southern Texas; $6,500 for the circu- 
lation of Our Sunday Visitor among Catholics who have not 
the advantage of regular Sunday instruction. 

In his editorials, during the ten-weeks’ campaign, the writer 
instructed his many readers on the needs (both in the way of 
men and means) of the Church in the South and West of this 
country, and of the foreign mission fields. As a result, more 
than twenty good, and mostly poor, boys were aroused to pre- 
pare themselves for the priesthood, and to select the South- 
west as the field of their future labors; several others offered 
themselves for mission work in foreign lands; seven or eight 
people agreed to pay for the education of some good boy for 
the priesthood; many people, who did not see their way clear 
to send a remittance at once, promised to mail an offering later. 

The apathy of the wealthy Catholic was well demonstrated 
to us, since fully four-fifths of our total sum came from poor 
people. We wonder whether the well-to-do readers of AMER- 
ICA are more Catholic than our regular readers; if they are, 
we would remind them that it is not too,late to lend support 
to one of the five causes referred to above. In fact, during 
the next ten weeks we are to raise a $5,000 burse each for 
Maryknoll and Extension. 

To bring home the conviction that Catholics must support 
mission work Our Sunday Visitor pointed out the command- 
ment given by Christ to teach all nations, and the rapidity with 
which this work had been accomplished in the past through- 
out Europe, South America, Mexico, the Philippines, and even 
in this country by the missionaries among the Indians. Extra- 
ordinary opportunities are now offered for the conversion of 
the Orient, but missionaries must be sent in large numbers, 
and Catholics at home must be prepared to support them by 
sacrifices and prayer. 


It should put Catholics to shame to think that Protestant 
laymen have recognized these needs first ; or, rather, that they 
first took action commensurate with the big problem. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, a few years ago, set out 
with the determination of placing 25,000 men in the Foreign 
Mission field during this generation, to contribute $1,000 an- 
nually to the maintenance of each, or $25,000,000 a year for 
all of them. Is it an idle dream with them? No, indeed; 
give them the missionaries and financing the project will be 
comparatively easy by the methods which these experienced 
laymen’s heads have devised. The workers will also be pro- 
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curable because of the inviting sum of $1,000 a year—a sum 
which goes a long way in China, Japan, India or Africa. 


This 


It is often said that Catholics cannot raise such sums. 


is untrue. It is only necessary that each Catholic be induced 
to give several mites annually. All that is needed is system. 
The rapid conversion of the pagan nations is our mission. We 
must deliberate upon the best way of securing workers and 


then devise a system which will give them bread and clothing 
doing God’s urgent work on earth. 


F. Nott, L. 


while they are 


Huntington, Indiana. JouHN Ri 


The Origin of Human Life 


Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the many attacks on my article on “ The Origin 
of Human Life,” made by critics without 
the subject, it is pleasant to read the letter of Dr. Muttkowski, 
Missouri. I 
aware some years ago of the objections he offers (See “ Essays 
Medicine.” O’Malley Walsh. New York, 
do not conflict with the opinion I upheld as 


any knowledge of 


instructor in zoology in the University of was 


in Pastoral and 


1906), and they 


to the time the soul is infused, an opinion held by practically 
all Catholic moralists. 

In the same number of AMERICA in which Dr. Muttkowski’s 
clever letter appeared there was an attack on me by Mr. 
G. L. Brilmyer, instructor in biology in the Catholic University. 
He said, “Dr. O’Malley made some statements which I, as a 
biologist, cannot allow to pass without raising my voice in 
protest.” The reason he gives for lifting his voice is, lest 
some unfortunate fellow might mistake what I said for “a 
sample of Catholic biology.” Wie schrecklich! And I was 


teaching biology in the Georgetown University Medical School 
[ may have been 


Perhaps I should 


three years before Mr. Brilmyer was born! 
playing hob with the Church all these years! 
apologize to the young gentleman for presuming to write on 
this the editor of AMERICA, who 
asked me to do so, and the editor of the Ecclesiastical Review 
also, who asked me to write on this subject in November, 1913. 


subject, but he may blame 


They tempted me and I fell. 

Mr. Brilmyer objects, first, to my statement that the primi- 
tive embryonic human cell has correlated organs. This objec- 
tion is as old as scholastic philosophy, and was elaborated by 
the Bishop of Victoria in the Ecclesiastical Review in January, 
1914, in his first comment on my article. The rejoinder is in 
1914, but this explanation is 
not 


the same review for February, 
entirely too long for reproduction here. It is 
by the way, to see the primordial cell to know that it has corre- 
lated This deduction from the fact 
that all primordial embryonic cells are capable of vital metabolic 


That is a 


necessary, 


organs. conclusion is a 
activity, and any vital activity presupposes organs. 
mere philosophic axiom. 

Secondly, Mr. Brilmyer objects to that the 
human soul is infused after the corruption, or death, of the 
preexisting sensitive nuclear life. This is not my opinion solely ; 
it is the opinion of all the scholastics from the day of Aristotle 
down to this forenoon, no matter whether they hold my opinion 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the “Summa” (la. Q. 118, 
“The generation of one thing is always the 


my statement 


or not 


? 


a. 2, ad 2), says: 


another, in man, as in other animals; when a 


form comes in, this supposes the corruption of 


corruption of 
more perfect 
any precedent form. Therefore the intellectual soul is 
created by God at the end of human generation, and this soul 
is both sensitive and nutritive, all precedent forms having been 
destroyed.” Does Mr. Brilmyer fear that St. Thomas’ opinion, 
and the opinion of all the glorious company of the scholastics, 
might be accepted by “those who know nothing concerning 
piology”” as a “sample of Catholic biology”? 

The question of the so-called identical twins will be taken up 
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in the discussion of Dr. Muttkowski’s article. Mr. Brilmyer 
speaks as if the assumption that identical twins result from a 
separation of the first two cells were a settled matter. There 
is at the least as much evidence against it as for it, and at best 
it is only a theory. Even if it were a fact, that would not 
affect the proposition at issue as I shall show. He denies that 
the first pair of cells constitute the right and left halves of 
the body, “because each cell is capable of developing into sep- 
arate and complete embryos.” In some cases, in low forms of 
animal life, destroying one of the pair of cells has resulted in 
a half embryo, or in a dwarfed half-sized embryo. The 
dwarfed embryo lacks the half material. removed by destroying 
We can also follow these disturbed embryos and see 
how they grow by halves. In several cases biologists can point 
out the special cell which will develop into such or such a part 
of the animal’s body. This is explained in the critique of the 
Roux-Weismann theory in Wilson’s book on the “Cell in De- 
velopment and Inheritance,” and elsewhere. There is now no 
doubt whatever that the two cells are the right and left half 
of the body, and Mr. Brilmyer’s biologic conclusions here are 


one cell. 


inexact. 

The skin-graft question is an irrelevant side-issue, but I ex- 
plained in my article in America what I meant by death. His- 
tolog:sts do not “kill” cells in tissue they are working on. 
They fix or harden them for convenience. In the case of the 
excised turtle heart the fixing would kill the cells, but that is 
beside the question. The histologist would put the tissues 
through the same process which Mr. Brilmyer calls killing if 
the cells were as dead as Abraham. 

Again, he asks, “If we could graft dead skin on a human 
body and make it grow there, why in case of a burn, for example, 
do friends of the victim often contribute several inches of skin 
when they could painlessly get some really dead skin from 
corpses in medical laboratories?” These friends do so because 
they are foolish. There is no difficulty at all in so using skin 
taken from corpses, even after it has been in cold storage for 
weeks. This has been done hundreds of times; it is a com- 
monplace in medical practice. I am surprised that a biologist 
asks this question, and I very much fear some Catholics who 
know nothing about biology may take this innocent remark 
made by Mr. Brilmyer as “a sample of Catholic biology.” I 
shall discuss Dr. Muttkowski’s objections as soon as I can get 
time to do so. 


Philadelphia. AusTIN O’MALLEY. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the course of a recent lecture on the subject of the stray 
boy and girl of today, the Reverend Albert Muntsch, S.J., made 
some suggestions which I think may be of interest to your 
readers. The lecturer spoke from a wide acquaintance with 
the literature of this phase of sociology and from immediate 
experience gained by personal dealing with the problem during 
the past five years. After dwelling on the fact that juvenile 
delinquents sometimes start on the downward path at the early 
age of eight years, and are guilty not merely of truancy but 
of serious crimes, such as theft, immorality and the like, Father 
Muntsch pointed out that the reason for these disorders may 
be reduced to two principal causes, the want of a proper home 
spirit and the increasing power of industrialism. 

The family circle, he said, has hardly any meaning attached 
to it nowadays; in very many homes the social gathering of 
the entire family about the traditional hearth is practically un- 
known. It is a rare event, because father, mother, son and 
daughter seek their own individual amusement outside the home. 
This condition prevails among rich and poor alike. But for 
the latter there is this extenuating circumstance, that their por- 
































































tion is hard drudgery during the day and unpleasant home con- 
ditions at night. As a remedy it was suggested that Catholics 
strive to bring Christian sunshine into the homes of the poor, 
both by encouragement and by efforts to enable them to obtain 
more physical comforts. The young boy and girl in particular 
would be much helped if Catholics cooperated in the move- 
ment to provide them with school playgrounds, in which they 
can take innocent and healthful athletic amusement. If these 
were more accessible, there would be less likelihood of the boy 
and girl frequenting cheap, immoral moving-pictures. 
Industrialism is the second cause to which the 
ascribed the blame for much of the increasing juvenile delin- 
quency. The evil of child-labor is recognized by every think- 
ing man as responsible for physical and moral disorder in the 
growing child. The laws formulated by legislatures are doing 
something to check the evil, but the mere fixing of a minimum 
age for workers in factories is not always effective, for the 
provisions of the law can be evaded and are actually evaded by 
assigning a wrong age to the child, as is not infrequently done 
by those who wish to obtain the pittance given to children as 
an added help, however small, towards the support of the fam- 
ily. Catholics can do their share towards the amelioration of 
these conditions by cooperating with the social workers who 
are laboring for the enactment and enforcement of the child 
labor laws, and for extension of the influence of the juvenile 
courts, the- first of which was established in Chicago in 1898. 
It is a noble, Christlike work to preserve and reclaim the “little 
ones” from the claws of irreligion and crime and to assist 


lecturer 


them to become strong, moral, intellectual young men and 
women. 
St. Louts. W. A. R 


Single Tax 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for March 17, Mr. McGauran replies to my arti- 
cles on single tax, contributed to your paper in the numbers 
of February 3 and February 10. He says: “The single tax 
is not: merely different in name, it is also different in essence 
from land nationalization.” This implies that I maintained the 
contrary. The fact is that I did not dwell on that question at 
all. I simply stated that it makes no difference to the one who 
pays the single tax by what name the system is called. If 
single taxers repudiate the term nationalization, I do not care 
to fight for the correctness of it. If your readers will kindly 
refer to what I said on page 407 of the issue of February 3, 
they will see for themselves whether the insinuation of Mr. 
McGauran is justified. 

I fail to see why Mr. McGauran in his next criticism does 
not give the full contents of the statement to which he alludes. 
“Nor does the single tax consist, as Father Betten 


’ 


He says: 
seems to think, in placing the entire burden upon one class.’ 
My words were: “The single-tax plan consists in placing the 
entire burden of taxation upon the class now known as owners 
of the soil.” He omits my description of the one class I had 
in view. Among those who have not my very words before 
them this omission will create the impression that I misrepre- 
sented single tax. They will suppose I imagine that the single 
tax will fall exclusively on the class, say, of owners of depart- 
ment stores, or bachelors, millionaires, 
owners of brick houses. Henry George declared his purpose 
to be “the raising of public revenues by a single tax on the 
value of land irrespective of improvements.” (“Open Letter.’’) 
Can any one perceive a difference between these words and 


on barbers, or or 


mine ? 

“Tt is claimed by Father Betten,” says Mr. McGauran, “ that 
the single tax is based upon the assumption that land is no 
more owned by individuals than are air and the sunshine. If 
so, how could the single tax be applied to land or to any part 
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Can air or sunshine be taxed?” This is not claimed 


The argument in his ‘‘ Open Let- 


of it? 
by me, but by Henry George. 
ter’ is in substance as follows: 


A man may take a fish from the ocean and thereby 
make it his own. But he cannot obtain a similar right of 
property in the ocean, so that he may sell it or give it or 
forbid others to use it. He may set up a windmill and ac- 
quire the right of property in the things he thus produces. 
But he cannot claim the right of property in the wind itself. 
Or if he cultivate grain he acquires the right of property 
in the grain his labor brings forth. But he cannot obtain 
a similar right of property in the sun which ripened it or 
the soil on which it grew. 


Is there any difference between these words and own 
statement? Do I misrepresent the single-tax doctrine? 
George continues: “ Since, then, the land is no private property 
in the present sense of the word, we shall confiscate its value 
by demanding rent for it in the convenient form of taxes.” 

It is absolutely new to me that even now industrial enter- 
prises are taxed only so far as they are land owners, so far 
If that is true, how will industry 


To unfetter industry, 


my 
Henry 


as land ownership is involved. 
be unfettered under the single-tax plan? 
to reduce the taxes under which it now groans is, according 
to Henry George, one of the chief reasons why single tax 
appears so commendable to him and his followers. “ The pres- 
ent taxes work like a penalty on enterprise and industry.” 
Book IX, C. 1.) What part of the 
will far towards 


(“ Progress and Poverty.” 
present taxes which will be remitted, ‘go 
making a handsome profit”? (Ibid.) 

On page 408 of the i€sue of February 3 I maintained that it 
is the duty of the State to guarantee to every citizen all his 
possessions, movable as well as immovable, those used in indus- 
trial enterprises and those not so employed, invested money as 
well as “the millions of gold kept in the strong box.” The 
single taxers propose to tax those who leave their land unused 
out their holdings. Under their system will the unused 
millions be without police protection? Here is Mr. McGauran’s 
reply. “Father Betten speaks of millions of gold kept in a 
strong box. Where? Millionaires are not so foolish. People 
who own money generally lend it, or they invest it in some 
manner that is invariably secured by land.” It is not the ques- 
tion what millionaires generally do, but what the single-tax 
State will do if a millionaire acts differently. He certainly may 
do so lawfully. And like the millions of gold, so the modest 
savings of servant girls and poor laborers may be hoarded in 
some corner of their trunk or bedstead. The single taxer pro- 
poses to drive from his landholdings the man who does not 
actually use them for some industrial purpose. What will be 
done with the money that remains unused? 

Mr. McGauran objects to my statement that if single tax 
had existed in the beginning of American history nobody 
would have cared to open up the West. He thinks that would 
have depended on whether population would increase sufficiently 
to demand more expansion. Certainly, but population can be 
artificially increased by attracting immigration. As the bank 
stands between the small or the rich investor and the indus- 
trial enterprise, so the land company mediates between the 
prospective settler and his future home. The Pilgrim Fathers 
would never have arrived in America had not the Plymouth 
Company advanced the money. Take out of American history 
the numerous land companies, with their speculations, beginning 
from the Plymouth and London Companies down to the Ohio 
Company, founded by Lawrence Washington, the brother of 
George, the several other companies for the promotion of set- 
tlements in the Ohio country, and, nearer our own times, the 
Pacific Railroad Companies, with their land grants, and what 
would you have left of American expansion? 

Cleveland. F. S. Berren, S.J. 

[This controversy is now closed.—Ep. AMERICA. ] 
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The Evangelists and Mexico 


LL Americans who are not Democrats know that a 

particularly savage revolution has been in progress 
in Mexico for several years. The Democrats will learn 
the fact as soon as the Republicans get into office. 

Among the people cognizant of this upheaval beyond 
the Rio Grande are several itinerant preachers, their 
wives and their progeny. As usual these latter folk, 
babies included, are the only ones who know anything 
about the dire conditions that obtain beyond the border. 
They know the leaders of the revolution, they know the 
men in arms, they know the political, economic and 
social causes underlying the disorder, they know all about 
everything and everybody. Carranza and his generals 
are fine upstanding men fighting for light, freedom, 
morality, religion; heroes, every one of them, striving 
to put the principles of the “ Reformation ” into effect for 
Mexico’s benefit; the soldiers, dear boys, are only re- 
acting against oppression, and the political, economic, and 
social causes of the war are summed up in the one word, 
Rome. At least that was so about a year ago, when Villa 
and Carranza were flirting with the evangelists. It is 
not true now. The flirtation is over; Carranza is seated 
more or less securely, and the preachers, their wives 
and their progeny can no longer look into his dreamy 
southern eyes and read therein the conquest of the 
“Scarlet Woman.” 

It is a short story; just this: the Mexican Constitu- 
tion confiscates every foot and stick of Protestant mis- 
sion property, and the indignant preachers are clamorous 
for justice. The shoe is now on their foot, and the pres- 
sure is unbearable. 

It was a joyous sight to see Rome crushed. At the 
time that God was blasphemed, churches desecrated, 
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priests murdered and Sisters maltreated, two preachers 
flitted through our country, singing of the new king- 
dom of glory into which Protestantism was to come 
through the guns and daggers of ruffians. But their song 
of exultation has been changed to a wail of sorrow. Ac- 
cording to the Brooklyn Eagle of March 25, the preachers 
have come together to resist Carranza, and the Mexican 
Congress is to be “confronted by a most powerful re- 
ligious lobby in which all creeds will be represented.” 
“It is planned to assemble all the missionaries of Mexico 
at Mexico City, to make an orderly demonstration 
against the measure.” Then Robert E. Speer uprose and 
spoke : 

The language of the Constitution is plain. There can be no 
mistake about the purpose of those who drafted it. It means 
simply that after the first of May the Government of Mexico 
becomes the absolute owner of all religious property in Mexico. 
It doesn’t matter whether this consists of churches or hospitals, 
convents or parsonages. This doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
religious institutions will be suppressed. Indeed this wasn’t 
the purpose of the framers of the Constitution. It means simply 
that the Government will reserve the right to name the con- 
ditions under which religious worship shall be conducted and the 
use to which the property of religious organizations shall be put. 

To continue to worship or conduct business in the buildings 
which the Government will take over, providing the Constitution 
is permitted to stand, it will be necessary for the denominations 
affected to rent or lease what was originally their own property. 
There is nothing apparently in the Constitution which obligates 
the Government even to take this course, but this “ concession” 
is implied. 

When this infamous law hit Rome it was a righteous 
deed done to Babylon by rugged saints. But when the 
revolution menaced Protestantism,—ah, that’s another 
story! So it is, and it begins thus: Some of the devil’s 
dupes wear white ties and carry a Bible. 


The Tactics of the Traducer 


HE Mexican revolutionists are adepts at murder, 
theft, falsehood and other by no means enviable 
crimes. A few centuries since their ancestors were sav- 
ages reveling in dark deeds which became the heritage of 
the present-day bandits. These latter know no law and 
respect no decencies. For four years or more they have 
carried on a campaign of calumny unequaled for 
audacity and cunning. With money obtained by rob- 
bery they have bought their way into the press, founded 
their own paper and set up their own news bureaus, from 
which have been issued scandalous pamphlets to calum- 
niate priests, Sisters and Catholics in general. Their 
charges have been met again and again, frankly and fear- 
lessly. This month, however, a crowning effort has been 
made to show forth the villainy of these despicable crea- 
tures. 

Extension Magazine for April devotes itself almost 
entirely to this task. Its pages are given over to articles 
from men whose names stand high on the roll of our 
citizenry. The grand old warrior of St. Paul,-Arch- 
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bishop Ireland, contributes the first paper, and he is fol- 
lowed in turn by men who know the truth and dare tell 
it, men like Mgr. Kelly and Eber Cole Byam, a Mason, 
who holds no brief for Catholicism, but for justice and 
truth only. 

Extension Magazine has done a good work: it is now 
our duty, the duty of every Catholic in the United States, 
to see that this work bears fruit a hundred-fold. So 
important is this, that AMERICA is departing from its 
usual custom and appeals for help in circulating the mag- 
azine. It is our earnest desire that our subscribers, read- 
ers, friends and enemies may be inspired to buy Ex- 
tension Magazine for themselves, for their Catholic and 
Protestant friends, for libraries, for schools, for the 
Mexican revolutionists, in short, for everybody who will 
either be enlightened or humiliated by the truth. All 
should answer this appeal of Extension’s editor: 

I want to circulate a million copies of the Mexican story. I 
cannot do it without your cooperation. I would not even know 
the names and addresses of people who count unless you sent 
them to me. Make out a list of such influential people as you 
know and let me have it. If you can afford at the same time to 
pay for their copies at ten cents each, please do so; but if you 
cannot, send me the names anyhow, and I will beg the money 
from some one else. Every dollar put into this campaign is 
going to count. Every hundred dollars will count just a hundred 
times more. You cannot dosbetter now than make a little sacri- 
fice, to scatter this story where it will do good. The enemy 
will never be downed until we have the truth proclaimed to every 
intelligent and influential citizen of the United States. If some 
one should ask me if he were justified in using as much as 
$10,000 to help, I would emphatically answer, “Yes!” . . . 

I am sending out copies of Extension to other Catholic editors; 
and in advance I thank those who will cooperate with us in 
any manner that will help us to carry the true story of Mexico’s 
wrongs to the ears of the world. Particularly, would I like to 
have cooperation from Catholic societies. A few have already 
come forward, and I am sure that more will follow their lead. 
If you belong to a Catholic society, do not leave the matter to 
some one else. You do it. Make an appeal at the next meeting 
for any trifle, from ten cents up, from each member; compile 
your list of names and addresses and send in the orders. Make 
this a great Catholic movement to spread the truth; and God 
bless you for the effort. 

Francis C. KELLeEy, 
President. 


The request is modest, and no doubt AMeErIca’s pat- 
rons Wilkie beyond it and help to circulate not merely 
1,000,000 but even 5,000,000 copies of Extension Maga- 
gine for April. 


Retribution, Divine or Otherwise 


Y this time nearly everybody in the country knows 
that New York City has a mayor. He has written 

his record large across the sky, so that he who runs may 
read it. There is a feature of this autobiography which 
is at present very interesting. Once upon a time, so the 
story runs, his Honor, the Mayor, accused the Church, 
and certain reputable priests, of conspiracy against the 
Government, his Government. A short time afterwards, 
so the story runs, a huge crowd of citizens, unblighted by 
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Rome, accused his Honor, the Mayor, of conspiracy 
against the city, using such unmannerly terms as “ The 
Rockaway Steal” and the “ West Side Grab.” This is 
retribution, Divine or otherwise—probably otherwise. 

Once upon a time, so the story runs, his Honor, the 
Mayor, cited innocent priests before a judge for inquiry 
into their conduct. A short time afterwards, so the story 
runs, the highest legislative body of the State, the Senate, 
unanimously summoned his Honor, the Mayor, to an- 
swer a grave accusation he made against a reputable 
senator. This is retribution, Divine or otherwise, 
probably otherwise. At any rate it appears as dangerous 
to lay a tongue upon God’s anointed as to lay a hand 
thereon. 


That Jesuitical “ Atlantic ” 


¢¢ PT is with deep regret that I notice you are using 
the Atlantic for Roman Catholic propaganda— 

and therefore cannot subscribe again,” wrote “ An Old 
Subscriber ” lately to the editor of that “ Jesuitical” mag- 
azine. ‘“‘ We speculate helplessly on the reason for such 
a charge as this,” the editor confesses in the April Atlan- 
tic’s “ contributors’ column.” “ Of all vagaries this is the 
most vagarious.” But he cannot pull the wool over the 
eyes of his discerning readers so easily as that. Why 
the Atlantic is simply reeking with covert Popery, and 
has been for years! For instance, a paper in the March 
Atlantic by Charles W. Eliot on “ The Case of Com- 
pulsory Latin,” and another in the current number by 
Abraham Flexner on “ Education as Mental Discipline ” 
are craftily designed to force into Catholic schools the 
children of conservative folk who are suspicious of the 
“new ways”. In the February number, Ralph Adams 
Cram was permitted to speak most disrespectfully of the 
Reformation, and even to place “ Protestants and Uni- 
tarians”” in separate classes. Miss Repplier, moreover, 
repeatedly writes like a Catholic. Worse still, there is a 
poem in the April Atlantic on the “ Chanson of the Bells 
of Oseney” in which the author, no doubt a crypto- 
Catholic, actually proclaims unblushingly : 

Hautslére shouts to the East 

(His tongue is silvery high) 

And Austyn like a priest 

Sends West a weighty cry; 

But Doucement set between 

(Like an appeasive nun) 

Chants cheerly, 

Chants clearly, 

As if Christ heard her nearly, 

A plea to every sky. 

But perhaps this ‘is not the worst, for Charlotte 
Kellogg, in a paper bearing the seemingly innocent title 
“ A Cinema of th C. R. B.,” thus describes an unmis- 
takably Papistical@unction she saw Cardinal Mercier 
performing in Sainte Gudule’s Cathedral : 

I slipped in and found room to stand just behind the altar- 


screen, where all through the celebration I could watch the 
face of the Cardinal, a face at once keen and tender—strong, 
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fearless, and devout; one could read it all there. He was tall, 
thin, dominating—a heroic figure in his gorgeous scarlet vest- 
ments, officiating at the altar of this beautiful Gothic cathedral. 

Then the Cardinal mounted the pulpit at the farther 
end of the nave, to deliver his message—the same message that 
has been preaching for two years. His people must hold 
themselves courageous, unconquered, with steadfast faith in 
God and in their final liberation. From the pulpit he 
came back to the catafalque erected in the middle of the nave 


for the Belgian soldiers who died in battle, a great towering 
coffin, simply and beautifully draped with Belgian flags, veiled 
in crépe. Tall, flaming candles surrounded it. As the Cardinal 
ipproached, the dignitaries of the city,;who had been occupying 
seats of honor below the altar, marched solemnly down and 
formed a circle about the catafalque. Then the Cardinal read 
the service for the dead. The dim light of the cathedral; the 
ea of silent people; the great cenotaph with its flags, its stately, 
lickering candles; the circle of dignitaries chosen to represent 


the city; the sad-faced Cardinai saying the prayers for those who 
had died in defense of the standard that now covered them— 


was it strange that, as his voice ceased and he moved slowly 
toward the sacristy door by which he was to depart, the over- 
vhelming tide of emotion swept aside all barriers, and the 
ancient cathedral echoed with cries of “Vive le Roi! ”—“ Vive 
Vonseigneur!’ . . the Cardinal went straight forward, 


looking neither to the right nor to the left, the tears streaming 
down his cheeks 

If that isn’t “ using the Atlantic for Roman Catholic 
propaganda,” what else would “An Old Subscriber ” 
call it? 


, 


“Theological Standpatism ’ 


LTHOUGH the sensitive taste of a Robert Louis 

Stevenson would doubtless be offended by the 
cumbersome abstractions with which Billy Sundayism 
was recently characterized in a well-known pulpit as 
‘ theological standpatism and intellectual moribundness,” 
the phrases are not without a certain cleverness and do 
convey a very precise meaning. To the Jewish rabbi, 
who scornfully set them side by side, the two expressions 
are practically synonymous. Acceptance of dogmas such 
as the Divinity of Christ and the existence of hell, on 
which Mr. Sunday insists with such reiterated emphasis, 
the critic, so it would seem, regards as a sign of mental 
decadence. The impetus towards a return to conserva- 
tism in matters of theology is a mental blight, the New 
York preacher assures us, on every community infected 
by it. Theological standpatism he describes as a “ dis- 
ease’ which Mr. Sunday intensifies. The fact of Mr. 
Sunday’s influence cannot be denied but the rabbi’s 
diagnosis of it is absurd. 

No one will accuse the Catholic Church of favoring 
Mr. Sunday’s evangelical efforts. Her position of silent 
disapprobation has been clearly definéd wherever he has 
preached. Nevertheless she is in absolute accord with 
his theological standpatism, his protest against rational- 
ism has her full approval. Her quarrel with him is not 
that he retains certain dogmas, but that he does not retain 
them all. 

The Church is squarely behind theological standpat- 
ism. The Encyclical on Modernism which Pope Pius X 








gave to a shocked and scandalized world states her posi- 
tion in unmistakable language. The Church is still old- 
fashioned enough to accept with unquestioning faith as 
the infallible word of God everything that Christ revealed. 
She will admit of no concessions to the time-spirit, she 
is wholly opposed to the present tendency of whittling 
away Divine Revelation until it meets the fastidious 
fancies of dechristianized Christianity. So far from 
conceding that thorough adhesion to all the truths taught 
by the God-man, even when understood ini their strictly 
literal sense, is a symptom of intellectual disease, she 
challenges the world to disprove the reasonableness of 
her contention that Christ is God and that the highest 
wisdom consists in accepting His teaching even where it 
transcends merely human intelligence. This is “ theolog- 
ical standpatism,” if you will. The phrase has modern 
connotations which make it somewhat unacceptable; but 
in its essential signification it accurately describes the 
attitude of the Church and of Catholics. 


Luther Himself Is to Blame 


HERE are few unmixed evils in this world, for 
God often makes the wicked deeds of men sub- 
serve his Providential designs. Though the greater part 
of the civilized world is waging a ruthless war, and our 
own peace-loving land has been forced to become war- 
like, many folk will no doubt find comfort in the reflec- 
tion that the call to arms is likely to put an effective 
quietus on the quadricentennial celebration of Luther’s 
revolt, preparations for which were being made on an 
elaborate scale in this “country. Last month the Rev. 
Dr. S. Edward Young, a Presbyterian minister of Brook- 
lyn, who is chairman of the clerical conference of the 
New York Federation of Churches, wrote to the Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Pannkcke, the head of the Reformation Cele- 
bration Committee, suggesting that the big Luther jubila- 
tion be deferred till April 18, 1921, which will be “ 400 
years from the day of his second appearance at the Diet 
of Worms,” a date “ quite as pivotal in the Reformation 
as was November 10, 1517, on which he nailed up his 
theses at Wittemberg.” 

Keen and widespread as the regret must be of the 
many-minded spiritual progeny of Dr. Martin Luther in 
this country at being prevented by war from gayly 
celebrating the achievements of that foul-mouthed heri- 
siarch, they should try to bear the disappointment with 
as much fortitude as their Catholic fellow-citizens will 
doubtless show. Perhaps the sorrowing Reformation 
Celebration Committee can find some crumbs of comfort 
in the reflection that unless their precious idol had led a 
revolt which.tore away from Catholic unity entire coun- 
tries, the exaggerated nationalism which has brought on 
this dreadful world-war, in all probability, would not 
have developed, or if a general conflict were impending, 
as Europe would be Catholic, the belligerent nations 
would naturally submit their differences to the successor 
























































of St. Peter for arbitration. A great war would thus 
be averted. So it would seem that Dr. Martin Luther 
himself is most to blame for the collapse of his quadri- 
centennial celebration. 


An Incurable Governor 


HAT the governor of a State in this land of liberty 

and light, and in this twentieth century is actually 
convinced that Catholic convents should be inspected 
by the State, that Jesuits “ poison” American children’s 
minds, and that a “ Catholic political hierarchy ” is plot- 
ting the ruin of opr institutions, proved quite too much 
for Mr. Frank J. Sullivan, a New York lawyer, to be- 
lieve. So he wrote a long letter to the chief executive 
of Florida, the Hon. Sidney J. Catts, the governor re- 
puted to hold the foregoing strange opinions, asked if 
the report was true, and if so, volunteered to help 
Governor Catts to rid himself of the delusions in ques- 
tion. The governor sent a brief answer to the lawyer 
and owned that the opinions attributed to him were 
those he held, saying: “I am sorry that we have a dif- 
ferent view-point but I cannot help it and I am as firm in 
my convictions as you are in yours.” 

But Mr. Sullivan, still,eager to cure Governor Catts 
of his mental aberrations, wrote again, expressing regret 
that his Excellency had not given “names, dates and 
places of acts that constitute the un-American offenses 
the governor makes. 


‘ 


that are the basis of the charges ” 
Filled with a noble indignation at the New York lawyer’s 
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second letter, Florida’s chief executive sat him down in 
his curule chair and drew up the following list of “ things 
that we as Americans will not tolerate from your hier- 
archy ”’: 


One of them is that you put your flag above the American 
flag, another is that you hold your allegiance to the Pope above 
the allegiance to the President, oath bound 
Jesuttical Society known as the Knights of Columbus, which 
society is so secret that no man outside of those who are mem- 
bers know anything about it except what we have gotten by such 


another is your 


men as Tom Watson and the Menace, this society is also secret 
and possesses stores of ammunition and fire arms. ; 
Again by the Ne tentere decree of Leo 13th, no marriage is valid 


unless that marriage is solemnized by a Popish Priest, making 
many of our American men and women who are married by 
their 


live in concubinage and 


Again I state that we allow 


Protestants or the civil law to 
children to be illegitimate. 

your Priests to come into our pulpits and officiate there and yet 
you will not allow any protestant preacher to come into your 
Cathedrals or Catholic Churches and preach or administer any 
sacred rights [sic]. 

When the lawyer had somewhat recovered from the 
effects of this crushing rejoinder, he patiently strove 
once more to prescribe for the deluded governor of 
Florida. 
published in the current Catholic Mind, does not con- 
tain another letter from Governor Catts’ 
case is apparently incurable. 
zens of Florida, who have chosen an addle-headed bigot 


3ut as the correspondence between them as 


Tallahassee, 
But let the worthy citi- 


as their chief executive, now see that “‘ the State take no 


, 


harm,” owing to the dangerous nature of his delusions. 


Literature 


Parodies and Parodists 
Parodies are not hard to write. Almost any popular “ col- 
yumnist ” or ready versifier, as is shown by a perusal of the 
daily press and of the lighter pages in our magazines, can 
dash off a score of more or less amusing lines on any topical 
theme in imitation of some well-known poet. So and 
tempting indeed is this kind of composition that the reading 
public is often surfeited with the quantity of commonplace 
parodies that are written on poems like the “ Rubaiyat,” “The 
Lovely Damosel,” “Gray’s Elegy,” “The Raven,” “The Burial 
of Sir John Moore,” etc. It would be safe to say, however, 
that but one in every dozen of the parodies we read is an artistic 


easy 


production. 

The composition of parodies is a department of pure criti- 
cism, has its laws and traditions, and calls for special qualifi- 
cations in those who would obtain distinction in the art. Ac- 
cording to its Greek derivation, a parody is a “song beside” 
another, a comic parallel, and is defined by Christopher Stone 
as: “A composition either in verse or prose modeled more or 
less closely upon an original work, but turning the serious sense 
of such original or originals into ridicule by its method of 
treatment.” The successful parodist should have “an intense 
sense of the humorous, and a humorous sense of the intense,” 
a delicate perception of relative values, and a taste that is 
always refined and unerringly correct. As the parody’s raison 
d’étre is to amuse, a flat and banal one is of course a failure, 
while a parody that would shock or disgust its readers should 


not be written. As an effective means of exposing the exag- 





gerated mannerisms and literary defects of contemporary au- 
thors, critics have always highly valued the parody. It was 
the keen weapon which Aristophanes, for example, used against 
Euripides, with which Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away, 
and which has made Horace and James Smith’s “ Rejected 
Addresses” so famous. 

Parodies are of two kinds: those that ape the form of their 
originals and those that imitate their sense as well. An excel- 
lent example of the first is Lewis Carroll’s well-known parody 
of Southey’s “You Are Old, Father William,” and being easy 
to write is far more common than the second, a classic model 
of which is the following sonnet on Wordsworth by James 
Kenneth Stephens: 

Two voices are there: one is of the deep; 

It learns the storm-cloud’s thunderous melody, 
Now roars, now murmurs with the changing sea, 
Now bird-like pipes, now closes soft in sleep: 
And one is of an old, half-witted sheep, 

Which bleats articulate monotony, 

And indicates that two and one are three, 

That grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains steep: 
And, Wordsworth, both are thine: at certain times 
Forth from the heart of thy melodious rhymes, 
The form and pressure of high thoughts will burst: 
At other times—good Lord! I’d rather be 

Quite unacquainted with the A B C 

Than write such hopeless rubbish as thy worst. 


Poor Wordsworth indeed has been from the beginning a fa- 
vorite target of the parodists. Shelley attacked him bitterly in 
“Peter Bell the Third,” and the Smiths took him off cleverly 
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in “ The Baby’s Debut,” stressing the poet’s characteristic weak- 
ness in lines like these: 


Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney coach, 
And trotted down the street, : 
I saw them go; one horse was blind; 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet. 

Swinburne is another English bard that lends himself readily 
to parody. Why, he even parodied himself in some rather 
ponderous verses called “ Nephelidia,” while Arthur Clement 
Hilton imitated him perfectly in “ The Octopus,” which starts: 


Strange beauty, eight-limbed and eight-handed, 
Whence camest to dazzle our eyes? 

With thy bosom bespangled and banded. 
With the hues of the seas and the skies; 

Is thy home European or Asian, 
O mystical monster marine? 

Part molluscous and partly crustacean. 
Betwixt and between. 


and Mortimer Collins’s Swinburnean verses on “Salad” are 
almost as good. 

The prince of Victorian parodists, however, is Charles Stuart 
Calverley, who brought to the art a mind steeped in the classics, 


a musical ear and a merry heart. He has left us such master- 


pie es as 
“The auld wife sat at her ivied door, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese).” 


which is Dante Gabriel Rossetti to the life, and “Lovers and 
a Reflection,” a light shaft aimed at Jean Ingelow, which she 
received smilingly, and “‘ The Cook and the Bull,” which Brown- 
ing himself must have found it hard to distinguish from his 


own writings. These two parodies begin thus: 


In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean; 
Meaning, however, is no great matter) 
Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween; 


Thro’ God’s own heather we wonn’d together, 
I and my Willie (O love my love): 

I need hardly remark it was glorious weather, 
And flitterbats waver’d alow, above: 


Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing, 
(Boats in that climate are so polite), 

And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O the sundazzle on bark and bight! 


You see this pebble-stone? It’s a thing I bought 

Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day— 

I like to dock the smaller parts-o’-speech, 

As we curtail the already cur-tail’d cur 

(You catch the paronomasia, play ’po’ words?) 

Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days. 

Well, to my muttons. I purchased the concern, 

And clapt it i’ my poke, having given for same 

By way o’ chop, swop, barter or exchange— 

“Chop” was my snickering dandiprat’s own term— 

One shilling and fourpence, current coin o’ the realm. 

There are competent prose parodists also who imitate con- 

temporary authors with diverting fidelity. Sir Owen Seaman 
for instance gives us this gem from Maeterlinck: “ The spectacle 
of a plain four-footed cow sitting alone with her destiny, chew- 
ing the cud and altogether unconscious of the laws of the 
Equinox, has in it I know not what tragic that moves me more 
than the crash of conflicting mastodons,” And Max Beerbohm 
takes off Hilaire Belloc thus: “Now the door was oak. It 
had been grown in the forest of Bonlevoise, hewn in Barre- 
le-Neuf, seasoned in South Hoxton, hinged nowhere in par- 
ticular, and panelled—and that most abominably well—in 
Arque, where the peasants sell their souls for skill in such 
handiwork.” When prose parodists are the theme the names 
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of Andrew Lang, Bret Harte and Stephen Leacock will also 
occur to the reader. 

American poets have by no means been overlooked by the 
predatory parodist. Almost as good as Bret Harte’s original 
is Arthur Clement Hilton’s “The Heathen Passee,” of whom 
he sings: 

In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 
And we found in his palms, 
Which were hollow, 
What are frequent in palms— 
That is dates. 


Andrew Lang lightly ran off this parody on Emerson’s 


“ Brahma”: 
If the wild bowler thinks he bowls, 
As if the batsman thinks he’s bowled, 
They know not, poor misguided souls, 
They too, shall perish unconsoled 
I am the batsman and the bat, 
I am the bowler and the ball, 
The umpire, the pavilion cat, 
The roller, pitch and stumps, and all. 
And an anonymous genius has left us this improvement on 
“ Hiawatha”: 
He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 
Of the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside, 
Made them with the skin side outside, 
He to get the warm side inside, 
Put the inside, skin side, outside; 
He to get the cold side outside, 
Put the warm side, fur side, inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside. 

But “Time is our tedious song should here have ending.” 
So long as Mother Goose is read, Lewis Carroll’s books are in 
demand, and popular poets have mannerisms, parodies will con- 
tinue to be written. And while we have such clever versifiers 
as Carolyn Wells, Oliver Herford and our “colyumnists” we 
shall not suffer from a dearth of good parodies. “But the 
parody is far from being poetry at all.” Granted. It is the 
critic’s legitimate and effective weapon, however, and often it 
is delicious nonsense besides. “ Dulce est desipere in loco.” 


Wa ter Dwicxt, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Early Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699. Edited by 
Louise Puetrs KEtiocc, Ph.D., of the Research Department of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. With a Facsimile 
and Two Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This latest volume of “Original Narratives of Early Ameri- 
can History,” which are being reproduced under the auspices of 
the American Historical Association, should be of special inter- 
est to Catholic readers, for the bock contains excellent transla- 
tions of the authentic record of the travels and discoveries 
made by those zealous missionaries and intrepid explorers from 
Catholic France who were the first Europeans to set foot in the 
region of the upper Great Lakes and the northeastern part of 
the Mississippi Valley. Among the thirteen documents in the 
volume, most of which are borrowed from Dr. Reuben G. 
Thwaite’s “Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,” will be 
found Father Vimont’s account of Jean Nicolet’s journey. 
Father Lalemant’s description of Raymbault and Jogues’ jour- 
ney to the Sault, Father Allouez’s journey to Lake Superior, 
Tonty’s memoir of La Salle’s discoveries, and Duluth’s account 
of the Sioux country he explored. Particularly interesting is 
Radisson’s account of “His Third Journey, 1658-1660,” which 
was written in a Frenchman’s quaint English for the edification 



































































of Charles II, and the manuscript of which had many strange 
adventures. But there is nothing in the volume finer than the 
following description by Father Dablon of Father Marquette’s 
last hours: 


They [his companions] drew near to him, and he em- 
braced them once again, while they burst into tears at his 
feet. Then he asked for holy water and his reliquary; and 
having himself removed his crucifix, which he carried al- 
ways suspended round his neck, he placed it in the hands 
of one of his companions, begging him to hold it before his 
eyes. Then, feeling that he had but a short time to live, he 
made a last effort, clasped his hands, and, with a steady and 
fond look upon his crucifix, he uttered aloud his profession 
of faith, and gave thanks to the Divine Majesty for the 
great favor which he had accorded him of dying in the 
Society, of dying in it as a missionary of Jesus Christ, and, 
above all, of dying in it, as he had always prayed, in a 
wretched cabin in the midst of the forests and bereft of all 
human succor. After that he was silent, communing within 
himself with God. Nevertheless, he let escape from time 
to time these words, Sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus; or 
these, Mater Dei, memento mei—which were the last words 
that he uttered before ente ring his agony, which was, how- 
ever, very mild and peaceful. 


All of Dr. Kellogg’s introductory matter is excellent. She 
explains clearly the circumstances under which each of the 
documents was written, appraises their historical value, and 


repeatedly pays enthusiastic tributes to the zeal and patriotism 
of the French explorers and missionaries. 
W. D. 

The French Revolution and Napoleon. With Numerous 
Maps in Color and Black and White. By CHarLtes DowNer 
Hazen. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

In this book of less than 400 pages are covered in a hasty but 
vivid way the multiple perhaps the most crowded 
quarter-century in the history of the world, together with an 
excellent summary, in fifty-four pages, of the “old régime” in 
Europe, leading up to the story proper of “ The French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon.” The obvious defect is the great compres- 
sion unavoidable in such a brief survey. The no less obvious 
merits of Mr. Hazen’s book are the excellent perspective, fair 
and well-balanced judgment of men and events, the absence 
of prejudice and extreme party feeling—defects which are so 
often conspicuous in works covering the period—and a style 
so pleasing that it is hard to put the book down. But there are 
the almost inevitable minor inaccuracies, such as Strassburg 
having an archbishop; the first “ referendum” being in France, 
in 1793, whereas Switzerland possessed it, in one form or an- 
other, since the sixteenth century; and the existence of serf- 
dom in Europe everywhere in the eighteenth century outside 
France and England. But Spain and Italy seem, somehow, to 
be overlooked in this exception; and the assertion that the Pope 
preached a “holy war” against Napoleon is, of course, incor- 
rect. Due credit is given Spain for her heroic and decisive 
stand against Bonaparte, but the account of the latter’s divorce 
suffers so from brevity in the telling as to amount to misstate- 
ment. One would like, too, a more adequate, rather than a 
merely favorable, view of Voltaire. J. F. A. Me. 


events of 





The Poetical Works of Thomas MacDonagh, $1.75; The 
Poems of Joseph Mary Plunkett, $1.50. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 

The tragic deaths of Thomas MacDonagh and Joseph Mary 
Plunkett in the “ Poets’ Rebellion” of last Easter give no indi- 
cation of what their thoughts through life had been. In the 
collected poems they appear not as the rampant leaders of a 
cause, but as the sweet singers of inspired thought. In some 
respects, due to their friendship and the mutual criticism of each 
other’s work, they are strikingly similar. They follow the same 
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principles of art, both vision clearly and deeply, and both loved 
mysticism. The poems of both, moreover, are full of thought, 
but at times are so obscure that many of the verses are difficult, 
if not impossible, to interpret. Plunkett, in his essay on “ Ob- 
scurity in Nature and Art,” gives the keynote to this phase 
of their compositions. The poet visions clearly, but finds lan- 
guage only vaguely expressive of his thought. “‘ That is,” he 
says, “not because he does not speak plainly, it is because he 
speaks too plainly to be understood. Nor is it because all utter- 
ance is inadequate. It is not that his words do mean 
enough, it is that they mean too much.” 

Each of the poets, however, retained his own originality. To 
characterize them, Plunkett might be called preeminently relig- 


not 


ious : 
“Our lips can only stammer, chant 


High things of God.” 


yet we 


while MacDonagh is profoundly melancholy: 
“ But I, whose creed is only death, 
Do not prize their victory; 
I know pe my life is but 2 a breath 
On the glass of eternity.’ 


In the method of their compositions, MacDonagh had a 
more ready inspiration, supplemented by painstaking correction, 
while Plunkett struggled laboriously and corrected but little. 
The verses of the former flow more easily, but are lacking in 
the exquisite expression of the latter, in the alliteration such 
as, “ That gate of gold like gleaming glass,” or in the bold 
imagery of, “ The drunken stars stagger across the sky,” or 
“T have burst the grape 

Of the world, and let its powerful blood escape 
Untasted.” 


Few mystical poems of our day are better than, “I See His 
Blood upon the Rose,” lately quoted in these columns, or the 
verses entitled “ A Wave of the Sea.” 

Without reference to the justice or injustice of their cause, 
these two poets deserve a prominent place among the successors 
of Francis Thompson. They are not the poets of an idle hour. 
They are men who have felt deeply on the great mysteries of 
life, and require like seriousness on the part of the reader. 

Py, 2-2. 





Grail Fire. By ZepHine HumpuHrRey. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

This novel, which is dedicated to the two Protestant deacon- 
esses who “ first showed” the author “the beauty of the Cath- 
olic life,” is full of interesting passages that indicate what a 
modern High-Church Anglican considers the “Catholic life” 
to be. Frank Merwin, the hero of the story, begins his Catholic 
life by being baptized when a baby by an Amiens priest, who 
does not bother about asking the child’s Protestant parents 
whether they mean to bring him up a Catholic or not. Frank’s 
next experience of Catholic life was attending, when a young 
man, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament at St. Joseph’s 
Church. That made a strong impression on him, for he fancied 
he then saw the Holy Grail. Subsequently, on the advice of 
Eleanor Ramsey, a fair maiden for whose opinion he had pro- 
found respect, he assisted at High Mass in a Roman church, 
and understood pretty well what he saw, for he concluded that: 


Daily Mass is celebrated to keep the world continually in 
mind of it [the Incarnation]. Nothing is so important. It 
sums up all philosophies, all revelations, all theories 
The Catholic Mass is really the most perfect of all the ex- 
pressions of God-in-this-world, for it is both human and 
impersonal; it speaks a secret message to each heart, but 
speaks it in the midst of a multitude. It is the established 
symbol of the religion that concerns itself primarily with 
the Incarnation. It is the supreme object-lesson of the 
supreme truth. 
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Frank and Eleanor then called on Father Ferguson at St. 
Joseph’s to learn just what the Church is. The priest explains, 
but the young couple found it all a hard saying. “ The dogmatic 
demands were too much for us,” They then drift 
into a sublimated Ritualistic church, which is “ much more beau- 
tiful than St. Joseph’s,” and fancy that they still have the Mass 
there. In the end, Frank decides to become a “priest” and 
minister te whatever down-trodden people he can get to assist 
at the high, high services he means to hold. So he is ordained, 

1d Eleanor helps him vest for his first “ Mass.” “ Neither of 
1 word,” we read, “as the folds of the chasuble fell 
into place over the white surplice.” Eleanor have 
neglected making Frank an alb. “ My priest,” as his intended 

ills him, begins to doubt whether he ought to marry, after all, 
and it is not clear at the novel’s end when Frank and Eleanor 


they confess. 


them said ;: 


seems to 


the moonshine, “their hands hanging motionless at 
whether the wed- 
‘Grail Fire” 


stand in 
their sides, thrilled with 


a mystic clasping,’ 
ding bells are ringing or not. Catholic readers of 
should pray that the book’s gifted author, who has such a dis- 
cerning appreciation of what Holy Mass means, will soon find 
the only place where the true sacrifice and priesthood can be 
“Catholic life” can be The 
“more beauti- 


vuund, and where the real lived. 


question, of course, is not which church has the 
ful” services, but which one was founded by Christ. 


W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The current Catholic Mind contains, besides the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Francis J. Sullivan of New York and Gov- 
ernor Catts of Florida, a timely and convincing paper by Father 
Fisher on “The Catholic Church silly Sunday.” Many 
Catholics are asking why their pastors forbid them to hear this 
For the plain and simple reason 


and 


popular evangelist’s sermons. 
} Mr. Su ] ’ 27a ar I eatseal + - ~? ¢ , 
that Mr. Sunday’s services are heretical, is the author’s answer, 
Protestant 
effecting 


and the assertion is conclusively proved from the 


revivalist’s own sermons and practical methods of 
“conversions.” The paper ends with a searching inquiry into 
the secret of Mr. Sunday’s power. As Father Fisher proves his 
thesis in a different way from that used by Father Casey in his 
address, “Catholics and Billy Sunday,” now pub- 
lished as a leaflet by the America Press, both articles should 
help to remind thoughtless Catholics of their duty of avoiding 


the revivalist’s tabernacle in New York this spring. 


admirable 


\t the head of the six novels that, according to the Bookman, 
widely read in thirty-five American cities during 
Wells’ “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” the 
best book Zane Grey’s “ Wild- 
fire,” which comes next, has the literary value of a dime-novel 
coarsened by appeals to the prurient. H. B. Wright's “ When 
a Man’s a Man,” the third on the list, is an ethically good but 
an artistically poor novel, which has been high among the “ best- 
“The Hillman,” which is fourth, 


were most 
February, is H. G. 


of fiction the war has produced. 


sellers” since last September. 
is a dangerous spreader, like so many of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
The story describes in sugary 
The habit- 
ual readers of this author’s books should consult a physician. 
Henry K. Webster’s “ The fifth on the 
list, is a harmless, commonplace story about a young wife who 


other novels, of moral typhus. 
language several women’s attempts to seduce a man. 


Thoroughbred,” the 
learns to be loving and saving only after her husband has failed 


Joseph C. Lincoln’s “ Mary ’Gusta,” the last of the 
six, is an excellent study of “Cape Cod Folks.” 


in business. 


The April Catholic World begins with a good paper by Joseph 
V. McKee, A.M., on “The Failure of Modern Education,” in 
which he examines the curriculum of the public schools of New 
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York, and proves from his own experience as a teacher how 
much more is demanded of today’s children than they can pos- 
sibly learn. Hilaire Belloc writes on “ Socialism and the Servile 
State,” James J. Walsh, M.D., contributes a sketch of the late 
‘Brother Potamian,” there are critical articles by Florence 
Moynihan and Emily Hickey, and Theodore Maynard in his 
sings: 


poem on “ Gratitude ” 


But woe upon the-Judgment Day 

If my heart gladdened not at May; 

Nor woke to hear with the waking birds 
The morning’s sweet and winsome words; 
Nor loved to see laburnums fling 

Their pennons to the wings of spring. 


Mr. Shane Leslie’s “ The Celt and the World; a Study of the 
Relation of Celt and Teuton in History” (Scribner, $1.25), 
though entertainingly written and abounding in literary charm, 
will probably prove a disappointment to most readers. For they 
will naturally expect an illuminating study of the influence of 
one of the world’s great races on its general current of events, 
but they will find instead an opportunist brief born of the 
present war. While there is much that is delightful and in- 
genious in the volume, there are too many forced parallelisms, 
unfounded analogies, far-fetched antitheses, and merely simul- 
taneous events masquerading as related facts. A typical instance 
of the author’s method is his attributing “the brutal massacre 
of Glencoe”’ to “ Dutch William,” whereas the chief guilt lies 
at the door of the Celtic Campbells of Argyle; and as for 
“Dutch William,” whatever his guilt, he was but partly Teuton, 
his mother being of the Celtic Stuarts. 


“The Chaste Wife” (Doran, $1.50), by Frank Swinnerton, 
is a psychological study of the emotions of a wife who suddenly 
discovers that her husband had lapsed before his marriage from 
the high standards of purity that are her own ideal of life. 
A strong feeling of resentment and of outrage are eventually 
succeeded by forgiveness and gentleness, and it is the process 
of this readjustment that the author sets himself to describe. 
He does so with considerable skill. In spite of its rather for-, 
bidding title and theme, the story is not impure, although a sort 
of pall of impending calamity hangs over the whole book, which 
makes it rather depressing reading————“‘ The Blue Envelope ” 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.35), by Sophie Kerr, deals with the expe- 
riences of a girl born to luxury and supposedly possessed of 
great wealth, but in reality very poor. Under the impression 
that she is merely carrying out the dictates of the whimsical 
will of a deceased father, she arrives in New York, bravely sets 
herself to make a business career, learns a great deal about 
the nobility of the working classes, emerges from her selfish- 
ness, has several thrilling adventures, and by the time she learns 
the truth about her real status has won love, the promise of 
a happy home and the prospect of a useful and noble life. The 
story is well told and is wholesome throughout and has no bar 


sinister. 


One of the most entertaining spring books is “ The Man in 
Court” (Putnam, $1.50), by F. DeWitt Wells of the New York 
municipal bench. Quite alive to the humor of the situation, 
Judge Wells has a keen eye for the tragedies often enacted in 
our minor courts, as well as for the reasons which frequently 
justify the slow delays of the law. To the lay mind, the chapter 
on the night court seems overly critical. As things now go, 
about all the law can do in this matter is to rid the streets and 
tenements, temporarily, of a menace to health and morals. 
There is much common-sense in the observation that the judge’s 
“position should not be that of an umpire, who remains quiet 
until a dispute arises, but rather that of a head inquirer into 
merits, assisted by the two lawyers and the jury.” 















































































“Catholic Christianity and the Modern World” (Wagner, 
$1.25), by the Rev. K. Krogh-Tonning, D.D., a course of ser- 
mons translated from the German by A. M. Buchanan, M.A., 
has the distinction of having been written originally by a 
Norwegian priest. The book comprises a series of instructions 
on various subjects appropriate to the Sundays of the Church’s 
year, their purpose being “to awaken and strengthen the con- 
sciousness of all that which unites Christians in the combat 
against the common enemy: modern unbelief.” The discourses 
included in the volume are of the “ simple, solid, practical ” sort. 
The English version leaves something to be desired in the matter 
of literary grace, but allowance must be made perhaps for the 
fact that in a translation fidelity to the origirial is to be reckoned 
with as well as style. The Rev. Reynold Kuehnel’s “ Confer- 
ences for Young Women” (Wagner, $1.50) consist of fifty talks 
which are as “practical” as could be desired. They cover a 
wide range of subjects: “Simplicity in Dress,” “Choosing a 
Vocation,” “ Company Keeping, Reasons Against Mixed Mar- 
riages,” “The Ideal Marriage,” etc. Sodality directors will find 
the volume useful. 
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“A Medieval Burglary” (Longman’s, $0.40) is the arresting 
title of a lecture delivered some time ago by T. F. Tout, M.A., 
F.B.A., of Manchester University. It seems that early in the 
fourteenth century, during the troubled reign of Edward JI, the 
treasury of the “ King’s Wardrobe” was the crypt of the chap- 
ter house of Westminster Abbey. Coveting his Majesty’s plate 
and jewels, a certain Richard of Pudlicott, with the connivance 
of a deputy keeper named William of the Palace and with that, 
too, alas! of the abbey’s sacristan, stole into the crypt and made 
a judicious selection of the treasures there. When the theft 
was discovered, an “investigation,” quite modern in its sweep- 
ing character, was started, and when it was over most of the 
loot had been recovered and William of the Palace and five 
accomplices were hanged. In ending his account of the affair 
the author sanely concludes, “That ordinary medieval men 
were not so very unlike ourselves, and that their virtues and 
vices were not those of saints and ruffians, but were not wholly 
out of relation to the ordinary humdrum virtues and vices that 
are found today.” 


“Let us be poets with all our hearts, or not be poets at 
all. . . . If you have something to say that is not poetry, 
then say it in prose,” is the good advice Graine Yrvine offers 
in the excellent article on “ The Functions of the Poet,” which 
opens the March-April number of the Poetry Review. He re- 
minds his fellow-poets: 


It is not our place to teach, nor to preach, nor, I think, 
to create—because in the beginning, surely, God created all 
the beautiful things that it is possible to create (?). It is our 
business to see, with the eyes of our hearts, and having 
seen and loved, to express, so that the people who do not 
truly see, and, therefore, cannot love, may have a clearer 
vision and a truer perception of this very beautiful old 
world of ours. “Make known to them by thy songs 
how angels sing in heaven.” 

Mr. Theodore Maynard contributes a critical paper on “ Mys- 
ticism,” and A. Corbett-Smith one on “ The Rapture of Youth,” 


quoting approvingly from Janet Begbie’s poems the stanza: 


Our Lady, bless my brooms today, 
I have no time to kneel and pray, 
So I will make my work a prayer, 
Our Lady, lend your presence there. 
and 
“Oh God, I thank Thee in that Thou hast made 


This cowslip growing straitly in the shade.” 


One of the best poems in the number is Sir Ronald Ross’s 
“The Watchers,” which runs as follows: 
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The low light lies along the verge, 
The umber evening fades; 

But every single Star that comes 
Regards us and upbraids, 

As if he view’d a world accurst 
Beneath infernal shades. 


They come and gaze with icy eyes, 
They come and stand and stare; 

And each one leans silent and still 
Upon his longsword there; 

Then one by one their dreadful words 
Fall soundless through the air. 


One said, “ He crown’d them lords of earth, 
And made it large and fair.” 

Another said, “ And overmore 
He taught them love and prayer.” 

A third, “ But all the creatures do 
Is murder everywhere.” 


And then they faded more and more 
To mere dim planets paled; 

But one bright Star remained aloof, 
As though no words avail’d, 

And wept her beauty into mist, 
Like one who’d tried and fail’d. 


EDUCATION 


Have We Been Sleeping? 
the seventeen students on board our vessel,” said a 
missionary who had recently come up from Central 
“all were bound for colleges and universities in the 


. ‘OF 


America, 
States, all were Catholics, and not one was going to a Catholic 
institution.” ‘“ But how is that possible?” he was asked. ‘“‘ Cen- 
tral American parents must be very careless Catholics if they 
show no more concern than that for the faith of their sons.” 
“No,” replied the missionary; “I inquired and found to my 
astonishment that they had never heard of a Catholic college 
or university in the United States. None of our institutions 
seem to advertise down there, while the sectarian colleges not 
only advertise, but engage the officials of steamship and rail- 
road companies as solicitors. Many of the station masters 
along the railroads in Central America are working as agents 
of colleges in the United States. To these officials the people 
go for information, and as a all the boys of 
whom I was speaking were bound for non-Catholic institu- 
tions, and most of them for little, unknown Protestant colleges 
in the South.” 


consequence 


Our UNKNOWN COLLEGES 

AVE we been asleep at the switch? Are we allowing 

crowds of young people to rush headlong to destruction 
without giving them even a signal of danger ahead? Such 
statements coming from a missionary should give us pause. 
But the case is even worse. For what is true of Central Amer- 
ica is equally true of every Latin-American country. In 1913 
there were 223 Mexican students attending colleges and uni- 
versities in this country. How many of these were in Catholic 
institutions? What of the 209 from Cuba? Of the 113 from 
Brazil? Surely we have been sleeping. 

In 1915 the United States Bureau of Education published 
Bulletin No. 27 (whole number, 654), entitled: “ Opportunities 
for Foreign Students at Colleges and Universities in the United 
States,” by S. P. Capen. In this pamphlet the educational sys- 
tem of the United States is explained at length, and compared 
to the systems of various European and Latin-American coun- 
tries, so that foreign students may see at a glance where they 
stand in the American scale. Furthermore, the courses avail- 
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able in the various American universities, the entrance require- 
ments of colleges and professional schools, the requirements 
for degrees and other items of interest to a foreign student 
are fully explained. It is an excellent publication, and evi- 
dently meant to be fair to Catholics and their institutions. 

However, in the list of sixty-two universities and colleges 
selected for special treatment in Section VI we find but four 
Catholic institutions: The Catholic University of America, 
Georgetown University, the University of Notre Dame and St. 
Louis University. Fordham, Marquette, Creighton and the rest 
of our twenty universities and several score colleges are not 
mentioned “because,” the author says, “through accident of 
location they have not yet drawn many foreign students, or 
because they belong to a type of college or university already 
represented among the institutions described.” We cannot 
therefore quarrel with the author if the scope of his pamphlet 
did not permit him to give fuller treatment to our colleges and 
universities. Yet the fact remains that our institutions are not 
known to foreign students. 


\ SuGGESTED REMEDY 


HAT, then, is to be done? Are we to fold our arms 
and look on while hundreds of students from Latin 
America are robbed of their Faith in our very midst? Our 


duty is plain, and all our institutions must prepare to do their 
part. Let them notify the Government Bureau and other pub- 
licity agents that they have special attractions to offer, and that 


they would welcome students from Latin America. Advertise, 


as far as means permit, in all media that reach those countries: 


Surely our colleges ought to do at least as much to save the 
Faith of from the south of the 
tarian colleges are doing to ruin it. 

Furthermore, combined action on our part is not impossible. 
Why could not the officers of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, for instance, take the initiative and publish a pamphlet sim- 
ilar to the above-mentioned Government Bulletin? Such a pub- 
lication on the opportunities for Latin-American students at 
Catholic colleges and universities in the United States would 
be most timely, and could readily be financed by Having all 
those institutions that are willing to cooperate buy space at a 
given rate a page. Let the pamphlet compare our system of 
education with that in Latin-American countries, so that stu- 
dents in those countries may be able to interpret our require- 
ments. Let it give a general summary of departmental courses, 
requirements and degrees. Insert in it detailed descriptions of 
the single institutions furnished by themselves, together with 
the special advantages each has to offer. Illustrate the bulletin 
and make it attractive. Its distribution will then be an easy 
matter. Names and addresses can be found in the “ Anuario 
de la América Latina,” published by Bailly-Balliére. 


students Rio Grande as sec- 


PROBABLE RESULTS 


O doubt the Revista Catélica, a weekly review published in 
Spanish by the Jesuit Fathers in Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
during the last forty years, expressly for the Latin-American 
public, would gladly place at the disposal of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association a list of addresses of Catholic papers in 
the Latin-American countries. Thus a copy of the bulletin, 
together with a press notice, could be sent to each of the Cath- 
olic papers and periodicals and most effective free advertising ob- 
tained. In this way the pamphlet would become known at once 
and would begin its career of good. Such a campaign of pub- 
licity would probably bear immediate fruit. The little energy 
spent would be repaid a thousandfold by saving to the Church 
the rising generation of leaders in our sister republics of the 


South. J. B. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
The Rural Apostolate: Catholic Literature 


NE of the simplest and most widely beneficial ways of aid- 

ing our rural Catholics in every part of the country is by 

the distribution of Catholic literature. Zealous workers have fre- 
quently and justly pointed out how we can “learn from the 
foe.” Note the distribution of the Menace and like publications. 
The manner in which Prohibition literature is distributed in 
country districts is also an example of how we can reach all 
sorts and conditions of men. One of the great prerogatives of 
good literature is that it gets into the home and stays there, 
and often effects a surprising transformation. A classic exam- 
ple is that of the well-known North Carolina convert, Dr. 
Monk, whose attention was first called to the truth by reading 
a portion of an old paper used as a wrapper for a package 
he had bought at the store. The result was that Dr. Monk 
and his whole family were converted, and eventually a good 
part of the neighborhood; so that now an extensive Catholic 
where formerly was a purely Protestant 


mission flourishes 


community. 


THE FARMERS’ EAGERNESS TO READ 


F ROM the window of the room where I am writing I can see 

every evening, a mile or so across the bay, up past the tan- 
gled shores of Brown’s Creek, the light burning on the dining- 
room table of a typical American farmhouse, where the only 
reading-matter for the family, father and mother and eight 
sturdy, quiet boys and three eager little girls, was formerly the 
local county paper and well-thumbed school-books. Yet all are 
eager to read—‘“are as proud to read as to hunt rabbits.” Once 
the pine logs in the big fireplace are lighted, and the last biscuit- 
crumb dusted away, and the two strenuous babies of this 
Rooseveltian family have been pigeonholed somewhere in the 
mysterious, musty upstairs, every word is scanned of the bundle 
of Times pictorial supplements, and Catholic and good secular 
periodicals that they receive at stated periods from friends, 
Memories of what they read accompany them to the wheat- 
field or the tobacco-barn; papers are handed around to neigh- 
bors, sometimes to non-Catholics, and a real mission is accom- 
plished practically without cost or trouble. Children are first- 
class distributors of Catholic literature. They are glad to 
bring it home to their parents, and are eager to carry it from 
house to house. 


How To DistripuTE READING-MATTER 


HERE are numberless ways in which the Catholic worker or 
sodalist can secure the distribution of Catholic literature. 
If you yourself can subscribe to a number of Catholic papers it 
is better, because every added subscription means just so much 
efficiency added to our Catholic press, added pay for better 
writers, better form and better material. If this is not possible 
collect all the old material you possibly can. A good deal of 
clean secular reading can be mixed in. Such often serves 
among less fervent people as an entering wedge for strictly 
Catholic reading-matter. Perusing the less serious papers at 
first, they will then turn to the strictly Catholic material. As 
a rule, though, most country Catholics value a Catholic paper 
for what it is. They are glad to get material with which to 
answer the taunts of the irreligious, and to sustain the faith 
of their children. 

The periodicals and books you have collected can then be 
shipped to some country priest, if you know of one interested 
in such work. It is better still if you can obtain a list of per- 
sons in the parish to whom you can mail the literature directly 
at stated intervals. One person can often manage to pass 
around a paper in his immediate neighborhood; and a dozen 
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families who receive a paper weekly can frequently circulate it 
among four or five dozen households, reaching thus a couple 
of hundred individuals, old and young. An unlimited amount 
of reading-matter can be absorbed during the long evenings 
of the winter months. Pupils in a city school or college class 
might each adopt a family from a certain country district to 
mail papers to every month, if the class could be put in touch 
with the district, and a list of names sent to the teacher by a 
country pastor or layman. 


A More Direct APOSTOLATE 


F you are willing, however, to engage in a more direct aposto- 
late, I know of none better than that of personally soliciting 
subscriptions for Catholic papers. In many sections of this coun- 
try the opportunities in this regard have been neglected. I know 


of a community of several thousand rural Catholics which for _ 


years has been scarcely visited by a subscription agent. The 
actual work of soliciting subscriptions is peculiarly adapted to 
a layman. I am not saying this as if to excuse the priest from 
this good work, but the country priest has to solicit too many 
other things, for his church, for his school, for personal needs, 
and for local charities, to feel as free in this regard as would 
one who can devote himself exclusively to this task, and who 
does not have to gauge nicely the condition of each family in 
order that he may not seem importunate. The priest’s visits, 
moreover, cannot well be as abrupt and business-like as can 
those of a soliciting layman. 

The sight, too, of an intelligent and sympathetic young lay- 
man advocating good Catholic reading cannot fail to produce 
an impression on the type of mind that seems to resist pass- 
ively all religious influence as a sort of professional hobby of 
the reverend clergy, which is out of all relation to daily life 
and daily needs. If the soliciting agent is tactful, a vast good 
can be quietly done, whether subscriptions are obtained or not, 
by distributing a few inexpensive, instructive pamphlets or re- 
ligious articles. Many a fallen-away rural family, especially 
among our foreign-born people who guard themselves against 
the “intrusion” of the pastor, can thus be put in possession of 
literature that will perhaps recall their earlier faith, long stifled 
by isolation and neglect. 

I have often wondered why some of our young Catholics 
who want a country outing for a week or two do not hit upon 
the idea of undertaking such a voyage de colporteur. It mat- 
ters little whether the section visited is sparsely or thickly 
populated by Catholics. In the latter case the opportunities will 
be more numerous: in the former the need of such literature 
will be more crying. If some of our young men would be ad- 
venturous enough to follow the trail of the old-style Methodist 
circuit-rider through a good, wide area of our Southern or 
mountain States, where Catholics are hidden away here and 
there, they would find in addition to the interest of the trip 
many unexpected opportunities for bringing light into families 
that have been quite cut off from it perhaps for years. 


WHat PERIODICALS TO SPREAD 


UCH periodicals as Our Sunday Visitor, Extension, Truth, 

various diocesan papers, the Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
and the Ave Maria are peculiarly well adapted for country 
needs. Proper credentials, of course should be had, and the 
approval of the local clergy. Each of these magazines has a 
peculiar excellence of its own. Truth and Our Sunday Visitor 
offer popular apologetic material and antidotes to Socialism 
and to Menace nonsense. Extension kindles the spirit of zeal 
and pride in our holy Faith; the Messenger has a power of 
showing to the humble or afflicted the spiritual treasures of the 
Church; the diocesan papers bring the people in touch with 
their own dioceses and the actual needs of the Church around 
them; the Ave Maria and the Catholic World offer refined and 
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yet popular literary entertainment; the Queen’s Work is a 
powerful agent toward rousing interest in sodality activities and 
practical devotion to Our Lady. These are but a few names 
taken at haphazard. Nor should we forget the magazines that 
serve the two-fold purpose of arousing interest in the foreign 
missions, and so overcoming that provincialism which is the 
bane of rural life, and at the same time serve as means of 
support to the missions themselves. 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Sublimity of 
Effrontery 

WRITER in Brann’s Iconoclast endeavors to do justice 

to Florida’s patriotic Governor, elected on an A. P. A. 

platform of hatred, prejudice and ignorance. But it is difficult 

to do even partial justice to a man who attains to the very 

sublimity of brazen bigotry and then overtops this achievement 

by proclaiming that he stands “pat for Americanism with a 
big eg ” 

Every man who speaks or writes takes his own measure. 
The exact size of Governor Catts is indicated by his promise, 
that if elected he would compel every Catholic priest in 
Florida to marry or get out of the State. No man fit to be 
governor would utter an idiotic pledge of this kind. He 
would know that a part cannot be greater than the whole; 
no State could enforce such a law. The national Govern- 
ment is pledged to the protection of liberty. Governor Catts’ 
pledge was made to catch readers of the Menace. He knew 
this insane proposition would appeal to ignorant prejudice 
and that votes have equal potency with ballots cast by intel- 
ligent citizens. Under the United States Constitution a State 
has the same power to deny the right of marriage to Protes- 
tant clergymen that it has to compel Catholic priests to marry. 
Imagine a candidate for governorship trying to win Catholic 
votes on a pledge to prohibit marriage to Protestant 
clergymen ! 

Apropos of the fight waged by the Governor to prevent Cath- 
olics from teaching in the public schools or holding public of- 
fice in the State, it is remarked that he should “ pass a bill ex- 
empting Catholics of Florida from the payment of taxes. Why 
should they be compelled to support a government which denies 
to them the exercise and enjoyment of their civil and political 
rights?” 


The Anglican Memorial 
on “Reservation” 


A MEMORIAL on “ Reservation” was recently presented to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops of the 
province containing the signatures of 1,000 Anglican clergymen. 
The following is in part the text of the document: 


It being understood that an attempt is about to be made 
to deny to the Faithful the right of access to the Reserved 
Sacrament for the purpose of devotion, we, the undersigned, 
think it our duty to state our conviction that compliance with 
such a restriction cannot rightly be demanded, and will not 
be given. However the restriction may be qualified or ex- 
plained, it will be understood to involve a denial of the duty 
to give to Our Lord the adoration which His Sacramental 
Presence demands whenever and wherever vouchsafed. And 
the circumstances of the English Church at the present time 
increase the sense of obligation which we should even other- 
wise feel to refuse acquiescence with such a risk. 


The signatories then submit their special reason why they 
believe that “no attempts should be made to stop the established 
custom of so many of the Faithful in this matter.” The London 
Tablet which quotes this memorial prints in its subsequent issue 
the formal reply of Dr. Gore, the Bishop of Oxford, published 


‘in his diocesan Magazine. He is not in the least conciliatory 


and reminds the signatories that while the Bishops had tolerated 
Reservation it is not sanctioned in the Prayer Book,’ even where 
the sick are in question. The Bishops who have licensed what 
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the Prayer Book by implication forbids, can now in turn refuse 


to allow it. Then follows a most remarkable disclosure of the 


doctrinal confusion within the Anglican church. The Bishop 


Says: 

It is, indeed, very painful to resist any passionate pressure 
of religious emotion. At the present moment I am conscious 
of such passionate pressure from the side of those who de- 
sire in the interest of intellectual freedom that the Church 
should cease to insist upon miracles and dogmas; and again 

from the side of those who desire to acclimatize in the 

Church the practices of Spiritualism; and again from those 

who desire the worship of Christ in the tabernacle and the 

monstrance. 

The saddest confusion of all is that which exists in the mind of 
the Bishop himself. If Anglican orders were valid, as he presumes, 
then the Divine Presence of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist 
could not for a moment be doubted. How then could it be pos- 
sible for an Anglican bishop to place in the same category the 
men who ask permission for the Faithful to show due reverence 
to their Eucharistic Lord, and those who insist upon the aboli- 
tion of all belief in miracles and dogmas, or upon the substitu- 
Daniel needed to 


tion of Spiritism for Christianity? Is there a 


read the writing on the wall? 


Profit Sharing in the 
United States 

BULLETIN on profit sharing in the United States has 
been issued by the Department of Labor. It classifies 
The first 
embraces all plans in which distribution of a specific propor- 
tion of the net profits is made to at least one-third of the total 
number employed, including employees in occupations other than 
executive and clerical. There are known to be sixty establish- 
ments in the United States operating under such methods, the 


profits distributed from 2 to 100 per 


A 


the various methods in use under two general forms. 


cent of the 
Payments are made mostly in cash, although in some 
The cost to more than one-half of 
thirty-four employers reporting was less than 6 per cent of 


ranging 
wages 


instances stock is given. 


their respective pay rolls, while five paid 20 per cent or over. 
[he second form consists of a limited profit-sharing plan under 
which less than one-third of the employees, excluding employees 
The number 
of firms which have adopted this method is very great. Some 
entirely bar the wage earner or manual worker, in others ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the participating employees are 
executives, clerks or salespeople. In ten establishments the 
proportion of participants was found to be less than 10 per cent 
of the number employed. There are besides bonus and stock- 
purchase plans, popularly known as profit-sharing plans, in- 
volving payment of a percentage of earnings based on length 
of service or distribution of stock subscriptions, but these are 
not properly profit-sharing plans. Under many of the bonus 
plans the employee’s share is merely a gift and bears no re- 
lation to profits realized. During the first year one plant oper- 
ating under such a plan distributed to a trifle less than 70 per 
cent of all employed a total of $8,434,849 on a regular pay roll 
of $14,021,067. These various plans have helped to stabilize 
working forces and establish more satisfactory relations be- 


other than executive and clerks, are participants. 


tween employers and employed, although the former are not 

agreed as to the results achieved in increasing the individual 
or collective efficiency of participating employees. 

Public Dance Halls 

HE report of a six years’ investigation of the public dance 

halls of Chicago, undertaken by the 

Association, has been published. 


Juvenile Protective 
Its findings may serve as a 
warning to other cities. A few passages from the report will 
be more than sufficient to indicate the immorality of whieh 
these public resorts have been the occasion: 


AMERICA 


Unfortunately the conditions in the public dance halls at 
the present writing seem to be very much as they were when 
the first investigation was made in 1910, and show that the 
public dance halls of Chicago are now, as they were then, 
largely controlled by the brewery, saloon and vice interests. 
The recreation of thousands of young people has been com- 
mercialized in the interest of the liquor dealers, and as a 
result hundreds of young girls are annually started on the 
road to ruin, for the saloon-keepers and dance-hall owners 
have only one end in view and that is profit. Condi- 
tions existing in public dance halls and in the adjoining sa- 
loons transform innocent dancing and social enjoyment into 
drunkenness, vice and debauchery. Saloon-keepers and pros- 
titutes are in many cases the only chaperons, and in many 
of the halls even young girls and boys fresh from school 
are plied with alcohol, and with the suggestion of vice, until 
dancing ceases to be recreation and becomes flagrant im- 
morality. At the halls where liquor is sold, practically all 
of the boys and many of the girls show signs of intoxica- 
tion by twelve o’clock, possibly because it is almost impos- 
sible to get drinking water in these halls, in spite of the 
fact that a city ordinance provides that every dance hall shall 
be equipped with drinking-water facilities. 

To remedy these conditions the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion suggests that there should be a State law forbidding the 
sale of liquor in dance halls, and a bill has conse: uently been 
drawn up “to forbid the sale, gift and use of intoxicating 
liquors in any place while it is used for a public dancing or 
skating entertainment, and in rooms and places practically ac- 


cessible from such places.” 


Chief of Naval Operations 
the Laetare Medalist 

DMIRAL WILLIAM SHEPHERD BENSON, ranking 

officer of the navy and Chief of United States Naval Opera- 

tions, has appropriately been made this year the recipient of the 
Laetare Medal, which is annually presented to “an American 
lay Catholic distinguished in literature, science, art, commerce, 
philanthropy, sociology or some other field of beneficent activity.” 
He is a noted convert and a Fourth Degree Knight of Columbus. 
Born in Georgia, 1855, he entered the United States Naval Acad- 
emy as cadet midshipman, September 23, 1872, and was graduated 
as midshipman in 1876. His progress and promotion have been 
due purely to sterling merit and hard work. For the two years 
preceding his entrance into the Naval Academy he had enjoye.! 
no opportunities for a schooling, but nevertheless passed the 
examination successfully. By dint of the same persevering effort 
and his firm sense of duty he advanced from grade to grade 
until he attained the rank of captain in 1909. At no stage of his 
career was he promoted through any aid from external influ- 
ences. He won distinction in his first post of importance as 
Commander of the superdreadnought Utah and later held the 
position of Commandant of the navy yard at Philadelphia. In 
this assignment his successful method and work obtained for him 
the call to organize the office of naval operations. The further 
promotion which came to him in this position was passed by act 
of Congress, and is thus described by a writer in the Chicago 
New HY ‘orld: 

It was in the spring of 1915 that Congress enacted that 
there should be a Chief of Naval Operations, who should .be 
charged with the operation of the fleet. and the preparation 
of plans for its use in war. Admiral Benson’s work in the 
organization of the office was so successful, and had so fully 
demonstrated the need of the office, that Congress in 1916 
enacted that the Chief of Operations should have authority 
to issue orders within his jurisdiction in the name of the 
secretary; that the Chief, while holding that office, should 
have the rank of Admiral, and, to insure permanency, that 
not less than fifteen officers should be assigned to duty under 
him. 

Those who have been most intimate with Admiral Benson 
speak of his “ profound and consistent piety” which shows itself 
in his entire character, his acts, his devotion to duty and his” 
charity towards all. 
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